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From  the  Working  Farmer. 


Under=Draining. 


A  few  years  since  we  were  almost  tfisr 
only  advocates  of  under-draining,  except 
for  lands  which  were  entirely  ui-isuited  to 
all  kinds  of  cultivation  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  under-drains.  Since  that  tune, 
however,  the  doctrines  we  then  collated 
from  the  experience  of  English  and. other 
farmers,  who  Had  rised  under-drains  for 
the’correction  of  sour  soils  not  habitually 
wet  throughout  the  year,  have-  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  in  many  cases  by  our  readers 
adopted,  and  the  genera!  Usefulness  of  un¬ 
der-drains,  beyond  the  mere  removal  of 
large  masses  of  water,  and  1'uV  the  im¬ 
provement  of  soils  which  Were  but  slight¬ 
ly  too  wet  in  spring,  and  not  sufficiently 
moist  in  summer,  is  generally  admitted. 
Inctoed,  there  are  few  sids  in  which  a 
proper  arrangement  of  under-drains  will 
not  prove  profitable;  for^ influences  arc 
exercized  through  their  me.. us,  cl  far  , 


greater  importance  than  the  mere  removal 
of  surplus- wale*  in  the  abstract.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  numerous  inquiries  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  we  shall  attempt  to  treat  it- 
quite  fully,  notwithstanding  our  former 
articles  on  the  subject.  W-e  would  refer 

to  them,  however, -for  the  modes  of  con- 
•  • 

structiug  drains,  proper  tools  to  he  used’ 
kinds  of  tile-to  be  selected,  She.  &c.  The 
fact  that  under-ch'alus  improve  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  soil,  and  renders  it  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  larger  crops  without  ma¬ 
terial  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizing 
matenalsmsed,  is  now  generally  admitted 
and  we  therefure  consider  the  fact  estab¬ 
lished,  and  wiH  only  offer  to  account  for 
the-causes  why  these  effects  are  produced- 
Soils  are  the  debris  of  rocks',  but  the  de- 
composicion  is  often  but  partial,  and  thus 
we  find  particles  ih  the  soil,  in  which  are 
locked  up,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  many  materials  necessary  for  their 
sustenance;  and  in  soils  requiring  under 
d  a i nine, -this  ultimate  disintegration  of 
their  particles  cannot  proceed,  from  the' 
operation  of  nature’s  laws  being  arrested 
by  stagnant  water  resident  among  the 
particles.  Itjn.pt  only  occupies  the  spaces 
between  particles,  hut  being  in  a  state  of 
rest,  prevents  the  entrance  of  new  por¬ 
tions  of  water,  charged  with  the  necessa¬ 
ry  gases,  to  ensure  the  proper  chemical 
actions  requisite  for-  the  formation  of  a 
truly  fertile  soil.  Manures  placed  on  the 
surface  of  rn  ’caned  soils,  are  wa  bed  off 
at  every  shower.  Boots  cannot  penetrate 
such  soils.  Soluble  salts  resident  in  the 
soil,  such  as  -sulphate  of  iron,  (common 
coperas)  cannot  escape,  nor  can  they  un¬ 
dergo  chemical  changes  without,  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  atmosphere..  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  cannot  pa^s  down  freely 
through  the  soil,  and  therefore  these  bane¬ 
ful  matcr'als  are  not  wahedout,  whereas  | 


when  under-drained,  soils  .containing  cop-- 
eras  will  exhibit  it  in  the  water  discharged 
until  the  excess  Df  coperas  be  removed. 
Cold  soils  by  uuder-draining  becomo 
warm  and  early.  Every  gallon  of  water 
falling  through  the  atmosphere  entering 
the- surface  of  a  well  drained  field,  passes 
down,  carrying  with  it  a  largeamount  of 
heat.  Large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  ammonia,  washed  but  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  during  its  descent,  and-  those 
results  of  former  vegetation  which  have 
underwent  decay,  are  again  arrested  for 
the  Use  of  plants.  The- water  discharged 
from  the  drain  mouths  is  always  from  ono 
to  ten  degreeas  colder  than  when  it  enter¬ 
ed  the. surface  of  the  soil,  and  this  excess 
of  heat  is  evenly  divided  through  the 
ma«3  of  earth  above  the  level  of  the 
drains.  As  air  in  a  state  of  rest  is  tho 
best  non-,condnctor  of  heat,  the  soil  re¬ 
mains  warm,  because  the  air  resident  be¬ 
tween  its  parti  les  is  not  in  rapid  motion 
Eef.ch  new  p prtion  of  water  passing  down 
through  the  soil  repeats  t lies’  operations 
rendering  it  the  storehouse  of  the  organic 
constituents  of  the  at  mosphere. 

Water  is  capable  of  taking  up  many 
times  its  bulk  of  several  of  the  gases,  nil 
the  condensation  of  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  to  form-dew,  n  cessarily  causes 
.it  to  fal  tot  '.e  e  nth’s  surface,  surcharged 
with  such  gases  as  It  may  entang’e  with 
jt  -elf;  but  if  we  examine  water  as  it  issues 
from  the  drain's  mouth,  we  find  it  free 
from  these  gases,  and  instead  of  fertilizing 
our  neighbor’s  fields,  nh  a  lower  level,  with 
the  soluble,  materials  of  cur  own,  we  pass 
the  water  toward  the  va  lies,  first  retain¬ 
ing  a’l  articles  of  value  received  with-it. 

One  cause  of  the  giowih  of  vegetables, 
is  j !i 3  ready  dec  m  osi  ion  of  vegetable 
matter  r.esi  lor.t  in  the  soil, -such  as  the 
roots  of  plants  &c.  and  this  should 
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be  brought  about  without  the  formation  of 
acetic  acid;  hut  in  undrained  soils  this 
kind  of  decomposition  is  either  arrested, 
or  if- in  progress,  produces  sourness,  and 
such  proximates  from  vegetable  decompo¬ 
sition  as  are  injurious  to  new  growths.  In 
under-drained  soils,  on  the  contrary,  the 
free  supply  of  atmosphere" ensures  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  healthful  and 
proper  decomposition' beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  not-  do  under-drained  lands 
suffer  so  severely  from  drought  as  those 
which  are  not  under-drained,  for  the  very 
atmosphere  which  can  percolate  the  one 
and  cannot  the  other,' will  continually  ctfe-* 
posit  moisture  on  the  surfaces  of  .every 
particle  of  the  soil.  The  same  reasons 
which  cause  water  to  he  deposited  from 
the  atmosphere  at  noon,  of  the  hottest  day 
in  summer,  on  the  surface  of  a  pitcher 
filled  with  cold  water,  will  always  cause 
moisture  to  be  deposited  on  every  particle 
of  soil  sufficiently  far  beneath  the  surface 
to  have  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere  itself,  and'  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  under- drained  subsoiled  lands 
never  suffer  from  drought.  In  early  spring 
the  -under-drained  portions  of  any  farm 
will  be  found  ready  for  cultivation.  The 
showers  of  many  days  cannot  long  remain 
‘to’prevent  the  use  of  the  plow;  the  soil 
being  always  freed  from  excess  of  water 
will  not  pack  so  as  to  be  impenetrable  to 
roots.  Indeed,  the  surface  soil  is  under- 
going  continual  improvement  hv  a  free 
condition  of  the  subsoil,  for  in  under- 
drained  lands  the  subsoil  is  always  so  con¬ 
ditioned  that  the  roots  of  plants  can  enter 
it,  and  thusbring  up  its  inorganic  constit¬ 
uents  to  supply  such  deficiencies  to  the  sur. 
fade* soil.  The  very  circulation  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  under-drains  furnishes  a  con¬ 
tinuous  Supply  of  these  constituents  to  the 
superincumbent  soil.  We  have  settled 
this  question  practically  to  our  heart’s 
content,  where  half  our  Term  is  under- 
drained,  and  think- before  this  making  ol 
the  trader-drains  it  was  the  poorest  half, 
ami  although  it  has  not  since  received  any 
greater  share  of  fertilizing  materials  than 
the  uhdj-ained  portions,  still  it  yields  us 
much  the  largest  profit,  and  with  all  other 
conditions  equal,  is  far  earlier  than  the 
uodramed  part.  We  never  suffer  from 
drought;  continued  rains,  or  the  long  ab¬ 
sence  of  them,  produce  comparatively  no 
ill-effects  on  the  umlei -drained  portions. 
It  is  the  last  of  our  soils  to  he  closed  by 
winter  frosts,  and  is  the  first  to  yield  up 
its  rigidity  in  tire  Spring;  nor  are  these 
the  low  lands  of  our  farm — the  under- 
drains  run  to  the  very  hill  top,  and  even 


there  the  benefits  are  very  great,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  the  under-drain?. 
No  error  is  more  common  than  to  suppose 
that  water  enters  under-drains  during  its 
passage  downward  in.  the  soil  4  the  por¬ 
tions  so  entering  the  drains  are  not  one 
per  cent,  of  ihe  quantity  which  runs 
through  them.  It  is  after  the  lower  pan 
beneath  the  drains  is  filled  with  water  and 
rises' to  the  level  of  the  drains,  that  the 
running.off  commences,  and  they  merely 
act  to  prevent  this  accumulation  from  ap¬ 
proaching  near  enough  the  surface  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  growth  of  plants.  During 
long  rains  the  water  will  rise  nearer  the 
surface  ha!f-?vay  between  two  drains  than 
nearer  the  drains  themselves,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  drains  of  five  feet  deep 
and  eighty  feet  apart  are  as  effective  -as 
those  of  three  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet 
fipart.  We  have  before  given  a  diagram 
illustrative  of  these  facts,  which  will  be 
found  in  one  of  our  former  volumes. 

To  suppose  that  manures  in  a  state  of 
solution  will  be  wasted  from  the  mouth  of 
under  drains-,  is  an  error,  for  if  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  filter  downward  in  the  fluid  form, 
through  any  fertile  soil  Even  the  brown 
liquor  of  the  harn-yard  will  have  all  its 
available  constituents  abstracted  by  the 
soil,  before  it  descends  into  the  earth  thir¬ 
ty-four  inches.  If  tins  were  not  true,  our 
wells  Would  long  since  have  become  use¬ 
less.  the  earth’s  surface  would  have  be¬ 
come  barren,  and  the  raw  materials  of 
which  plants  are  made,  which  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  earth’s  surface  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  would  have  passed  to¬ 
wards  the  earth’s  centre;  but  the  carbon 
and  a  hr  mini  of  the  soil,  each  of  which  has 
the  power  of  absorbing  and- retaining  the 
necessary  food  for  plants,  are  the  agents 
for  the.  carry  ing  into  effect  tile  •necessary 
laws  of  nature  for  the  protection  of  veget¬ 
able  growth. 

Undrained  soils  are  not  benefit  ted  ’by 
the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow,  for  its  deep 
cuts,  are  soon  compacted  by  the  action  of 
an  excess  of  water  on  the  soil;  but  after 
the  insertion  of  under-drains,  the  subsoil 
plow  becomes  the  farmer’s  greatest  bless¬ 
ing  ;  it  enables  him  to  render  his  surface 
soil  of -any  depth  lie  pleases;  to  call  on 
the  great  -storehouse  of  his  subsoil  for 
many  of  its  constituents  of  which  his 
plants  are  deficient,  and  to  send  their  na¬ 
tural  agents  (their  roots.)  to  collect  it. 
They  may  have  used  from  the  immediate 
surface  many  constituents  of  which  he  has 
an  .raexhaustahfe  supply  in  his  subsoil, 
and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  worn  out, 'When  nothing  but  their 


immediate  surfaces  had  been  disturbed. 
Well  subsoiled  land  is  continually  chang¬ 
ing  .  in  color,  by  the  amount  of  carbon  de¬ 
tained  in  the  soil  from  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  circulating  in  it  with  the  atmosphere, 
or  brought  to  it  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  dews  and  rains;  ancl  after  the  soil  has 
become  fairly  charged  with  this  necessary 
and  most  valuable  of  organic  ingredients, 
it  is  then,  and  not  until  then,  capable  of 
receiving  ammonia,  and  of  retaining  that 
contained  ’in  the  fertilizing  materials 
which  may  be  addeet  to  it.  The  farmer 
who  deepens  his  soil  from  six  to  twelve 
inches,  doubles  the  number  of  acres  in 
which  the  roots  of  Ms  crops  may  travel, 
and  by  this  he  may  double  his  crops,  while 
his  expenses  are  not  increased  in  the 
.same  ratio.  Let  us  know  to  what  depth 
a  farmer  plows,  in  well  drained  soil,  and 
if  his  other  points  of  management  be  ju¬ 
dicious,  we  can  judge  if  his  business  be 

profitable  or  not,  froth  that  fact  alone. 
- - - 

Birds. 

The  shooting  of  small  birds  has  become 
a  besetting  sin  in  many  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Their  value  as  food  is  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  great  to  excuse  either  the  inhumanity 
or  impropriety  of  the  practice.  Birds  are 
destroyers  of  insects,  and  to  their  de.- 
struction  is  to  be  attributed  the  inordinate 
influx  of  insects  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  and  of 
many  other  States  have  passed  effective 
laws  on  the  ’subject,  and  we  hope  that 
farmers  will  not  be  scrupulous  in  using 
the  protection  furnished  them  by  law.  To 
see  a  full  grown  man  patrol  in  g  ihe  coun¬ 
try,  treading  down  crops,  wasting  his 
time  and  shooting  small  birds,  each  one  of 
which  is  of  ten  times  his  usefulness  to  the 
body  politic,  is  to  see  a  selfish  fool  who 
values  his  own  amusement  higher  than 
he  does  the  well  being  of  society.  Such 
a  fellow  should  be  feathered,  and  this 
coating  underlaid  with  tar. — Working 
F aimer.  -  -  • 

Longevity  of  Farmers. — Tt  appears  from 
the  Massachusetts  registry  of  births  and 
deaths  that  the  duration  of  the  lives  of 
agriculturalists  was  13  years  above  the 
general  average,,  nearly  1ft  .above  that  of 
common  laborers,  and  19  per  cent,  above 
the  average  age,  at  death,  of  mechanics. 

To  Farmers.— To  double  the  crops  on 
most  farms,  about  all  that  is  necessary  is 
for  our  agriculturists  to  sell  off  one-half 
their  lan  d,  and  with  the  proceeds  buy  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  other.  The  larger  a  farm,  the 
less  a  man  grows  to  the  arce. 
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For  the  For  met  and  Planter  . 

False  Facts. 

Messrs.  Editors:  We  arc  just  home  from 
h  short  trip  by  railroad.  Despite  every 
effort  of  the  journalist  we  see  no  reform  in 
the  management  6f  the  soil  to  improve  iff 
capacity  for  production.  Satisfied  as  w'e 
are  that  there  is  no  'achievement  more 
worthy  of  honest  ambition  than  to  arrest 
the  present  destruction  that  marks  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  broad  landscape,  or  that  would 
surround  with  a  brighter  halo,  and  give  a 
more  lasting  and  imperishable  renown  to 
the  Hi  an  who  could  bring  about:'  such  a 
-successful  result.  There  Wants  reform,' 
radical  and  deep.  Society,  our  country, 
the  world  yet  unborn  are'  involved  in  the, 
great  question  of  reform.  By  whom  shall 
this  be  undertaken?  To  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration  we  look  with  TiojxS;  It  is  to  you 
we  appeal,  and  you  must  feel  the  necessi¬ 
ty.  Youth,  ardor,  zeal  and  devotion  will 
fflone  succeed  in  the  great  work  of  arrest¬ 
ing  these  destructive  proceedings.  Look 
on  agriculture  as  a  science,  for  it  most  as¬ 
suredly  is,  Yes,  we  repeat,  it  is  a  science 
of  calculation,  combination  and  induction, 
the  laws  of  life  and  organization,  and  all 
the  attendant  phenomena  come  in  for  a 
share  in  agricultural  education,  as  well  as 
the  elementary  matter  of  the  earth,  and 
all  and  every  relation  of  these  elements. 
It  is  to  the  young  men  of  our  land  that  We 
must  look  to  for  arresting  the  ebb  and 

I- 


truth,  instead  of  truth  for  authority,  of¬ 
ten  at’ the  expense  of  common  sense.  The 
principlesof  science  have  to  stand  the  test 
of  antiquated  notions,  ho  We  vet  absurd, 

forgetting  that  man  is  endowed  with  fac- 

<•  _  %  . .  • 

ulties  which  gives  him  power  to  improve 
and  elevate  his  condition  in  the  world. 

The  social  condition  of  man  commenced 
in  dark  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  from 
this  state  he  escaped  by  slow  degrees, 
from  tire  darkness  that  surrounded  his  in¬ 
tellect.  It  is  a  painful  struggle  to  break 
the  fetters  of  time-honored  opinions  -and 
practices,  hbwevef  tangled  in  error,  or 
faulty. 

Facts  and  principles  alone  constitute 


knowledge  of  agricultural  science  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  others.  We  Had  occasion  to 
say  some  time  ago  that  there  are  more 
false Tacts  than  false  theories.  To  some 
(we  had  almost  said  to  the  su perficial) 
fninds'tliis  carries  in  its  face  an  absurdity, 
Htit.it  is  neyertheless  O'ti uism.  What  we 
mean  by  a  ‘‘fact”  faaaimple,  indivisible 
phenomenon,  presented  by  a  natural  ob¬ 
ject,  ascertained  by  the  senses  from  care¬ 
ful  observation,  and  attested  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  thousands,  the  same  in  all  ages, 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  verified  by 
repeated  experiments.  These  Conditions 
must  exist  in  any  positive  fdct'of  science. 
False  facts  originate  ill  a  single  case,  from 
a  single  and  oftdn  casual  observation  or  in¬ 
cidence,  which  being  hastily  promulgated 
raising  the  tide  of  inipfovcment,  fot  the  ‘  often  does  mischief,  and  fails  when  re- 


old  are  prone  to  tread  in  the  paths  of  their 
fathers  till  ‘they  become  bottomless,  and- 
submerged  by  the  whelming  flood  of 


wrong  doing. 


When  we  look  upon  agriculture  as  a 
science  we  can  then  claim  a  place  for  it, 
and  understand  that  principles  govern,  as 
in  all  other  sciences;  jn  a  word,  that  prin¬ 
ciples  arc  its  beginning  and  end,  in  which 
facts  are  presented,  to  be  studied  and  veri¬ 
fied.  Here,  then,  we -may  see  the  posi¬ 
tive  necessity  for  the  mind  to  be  trained 
by  a  course  of  education,  gs  insisted  on  by 
“Civis,”  to  arrange  the  mass  of  facts 
made  known  to  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  Principles  are  thus 
elucidated,  and  made  the  unerring  guide 
to  correct  practice  in  the  great  business 
of  agriculture. 

It  is  a  primary  object  in  any  science  to 
understand  its  principles.  ,  Unfortunately 
for  the.  science  of  agriculture,  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  having  no  principles,  and 
when  shown  the  contrary,  lias  been  con 


(faced  to  a  practical  precept.”  Thus  a 
field  of  corn  that  yielded  a  plentiful  har¬ 
vest  under  s!  ml  low  culture  is  a  fact,  but 
nfay  be  a  false  Tact  so  far  its  delates  to  shal¬ 
low  culture,  being  a  practical  precept,  to 
be  followed,  as  a  general  rule  of  action  in 
corn  culture.  Shallow  plowing  as  a  fact 
in  com  culture  should  embrace  the' condi¬ 
tions  as  stated  above,  If  it  fails  to  produce 
the  sanie  results  under  reiterated  trials. 
8 lutUoTv  culture  comes  under"ou'r  notion 
of  fit  Ike  facts.  We  hope  this  will  satisfy 
o-Ur  friend  ‘‘  Pry  ” 

We  will  now  define  what  we  mean  by 
a  principle.  <l  The  phenomena  of  natural 
bodies  present  common  points  of  resem¬ 
blances  and  dissimilitudes,  ascertainable 
by  the  senses,  and  are  thus  distinguisha¬ 
ble  from  each  other,  and  can  lie  separated 
into  various  divisions,  according  to  their 
different  natures.  All  the  phenomena  of 
any  department,  which,  in  their  essential 
eircuinstaiJCes,  are  exactly  the  same,  have 
!  the  same  cause,  and  thus  constitute  but 


in  U  Xvbrd,  the  concentration  of  a  thousand 
facts  into  one’;  and  this  general  fact  is  a 
principle  from  which  all  the  series  of  phe¬ 
nomena  below  it  depend  immediately  or 
secondarily.  Each  phenomena  is  in  itself 
an  effect  of  one  which  lias  preceded  i  * 
and  is  a  cause  of  that  which  succeeds  to  it. 
Phenomena  in  this  manner  form  numerous 
series,  and  are  capable  of  being  expressed 
in  for  (Rube.  These  formula:  are  laws,  and 
when  they  are  completed  by  an  exact  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  phenomena,  each  in  its 
proper  connection,  then  a  science  has  at¬ 
tained  its  perfected  condition,  and’  its 
practical  calculations  and  proceedings  are 
susceptible  of  application  with  unerring 
certainty.” 

We  have  thus  quoted  the  language  of 
one  capable  of  making  words  the  signs  of 
ideas,  and  comes  up  fully  to  our  idea  of  a 
principle.  -  ^ 

Our  design  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
and  what  is  to  follow,  is  two-fold,  i.  e.  to 
answer  “Pry,’rand  to  enforce  on  the 
young  men  of  our  country  the  necessity  for 
the  aoquiremeru  of  knowledge,  and  a  Well 
disciplined  mind  preparatory  to  entering 
in  the  business  of  agriculture,  which  re¬ 
quires  as  broad  a  preparation  as  any  other 
business  of  life.  It  has  to  do  with  life  and 
matter,  and  embraces  most  of  the  proper 
objects  of  human  knowledge.  ,  We  may 
be  asked  what  is  knowledge?  We  an¬ 
swer,  it  is  appreciation  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  by  the  senses,  and  to  determine 
the  various  "relations  and  connections  of 

K> 

one  thing  with  another,  verified  by  expe¬ 
riment,  by  observation  and  rigid  con¬ 
struction,  for  'different  as  are  the  forms, 
properties  and  characters  of  the  matter 
and  bodies,  all  are  dependent,  forming 
ah  immense  extended  whole.  The  pres¬ 
ent  system  (if  destruction  deserves  the 
name)  of  agriculture  is  defective,  and 
We. might  say  false,  for  we  have  the  fruits 
of  error  all  around,  in  thevast  array  of 
water  worn  sterile  and  gullied  old  fields 
which  mar  the  landscape  on  every  side. 
These  tilings  call  aloud  for  reform.  It  is 
time  to  bring  the  judgment,  the  reason  and 
reflection  of  every  hover  of  his  fellow  man 
to  bear  on  this  paramount  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  destruction  to  our  country.  The 
young  have  the  means  for  the  acquirement 
of  all  necessary  knowledge  to  fit  them  for 
the  task,  of  bringing  about  the  much  need¬ 
ed  reform.  It  is  for  the  bold  daring  of 
the  youug  to  shiver  into  fragments  the 
present  land-destroying,  no-system  agri¬ 
culture.  We  th ink  there  needs  no  proof 


tem  lied,  and  denounced  by  minds  .stalled  ‘one  Tact,  which  is  the  first  In  that  series 

with  conceit,  and  cramni  d  to  the  full!  of  phenomena.  This  primary  fact  is,  of  the  fact,  as  to  downward  tendency.  It 
with  prejudices.  Authority'  is  >ot  up  for  1  then,  a  generalization  of  innumerable  facts;  is  self-evident.  The  sense  of  sight  is  alone 
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needed  to  verily.  The  matter  of  reform 
then  resfs  on  its  own  intrinsic -merits  and 
self-evidence. 

The  present  improved  and  improving 
state  of  all  sciences  and  arts  bids  to  the 
task.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  are  anti¬ 
quated  ignorance  and  prejudice.  These 
must  Jade  away  before  t  he  blaze  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  It  is  for  the  young  to 
elevate  and  dignify  the  profession  of  agri¬ 
culture,  by  changing  the  loose  and  unme¬ 
thodical  practices  that,  have  and  do  now 
prevail,  into  a  systematic  and  certain  busi  • 
ness,  w-herfe principles  guide  unerringly  to 
give  form  and  order,  and  increased  capa¬ 
city  for  production  to  the  field,  the  orchard 
and  the  garden.  There  is  no  standstill  in 
nature  ;v  all  is  action,  progressive  or  re¬ 
gressive.  The  pristine  fcfest  of  yesterday 
is’ the  unsightly  and  barren  old  field  of 
to-day.  We  are  lagging  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  yellow-faced  Chinaman,  in  saving  and 
cnrichitig  the  soil.  They  have  made  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  the  great  business  that  sus¬ 
tains  all  others.  We  have  been  and  are 
yet  .  the  most  improvident  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  In  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  to  make  cotton  and  destroy  the 
land  appears- “our  hegiuihg,  end  and  aim.” 

We  hope  some  abler  pen  will  take  up 
the  theme  and  wake-up  the  energies  of 
the  agriculturalist,  to  arrest  the  broad- 
spread  destruction  of  this  once  fertile  and 
beautiful  faced  country.  Another, ‘‘.Civis‘» 
is  wanted  to  point  the  necessity  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  to  bring  the  wealth, 
the  mind  and  energies  of  society  to  this 
great  work.  In  vain  are  the  efforts  of 
science  and  art  to  help  us  on,  if  we  fail  to 
do  our  duty,  mjd  give  status,  at  least,  to  the 
land.  -Every  new  appliance  should  be  an 
incentive  to  improve  the  soil  and  give 
beauty  to  the  form;  progression  should  he 
our  iiioita;  to  stand  still  is  impossible. 
The  writer-  commenced  the.  business  of 
agriculture  late  in  life,  but  the  frosts  of 
sixty  winters  have  not  chilled  our  energies 
into  entire  inaction,  and  whatever  we  cap 
do  to  ameliorate  and  restore  the  soil -on 
which  \ye  live  we  expect  to  do.  We  are 
sometimes  ready  to  give  up  in  despair,  for 
want  of  sympathy  from  those  around,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  soil.  Ai’be\ille. 

Chinquapin  liidga,  Oct.  25,  1853. 

Students  at  our  colleges  who  graduate 
with  the  most  show,  generally  exhibit  the 
least  substance  in  the  worle.  They  go  up 
like  a  rocket,  and  come  down  down  like 
apancake. 

Wisdom  is  a  palace  <?f  which  only  the 
ve.s/bb've  has  Keen  creeled. 


My  Two  Neighbors. 

Mr.  Editor :  Twenty  years  of.  my  .  life 
having  been.devoted  to  tilling  the^oil  (al¬ 
though  not  now  engaged  in  fanning),  and  i 
moreover  being  of  a  naturally  observant  i 
disposition,  1  sometimes  flatter  myself  that 
a  sight  of  any  man’s  premises  is  to  me  j 
sure  index  to  his  character.  The  spirit  of 
the  master,  is  always  seen  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of. things  on  the  farm  over  which  he 
presides,  and  the  economical  money  rna-  | 
king  farmer  is  as  readily  known  by  the  | 
order  in  which  every  part  of  his  premises 
is  kept,  as  by  his  ordinary  pecuniary 
transaction.  By  the  team  “economical, 
money-making  farmer,”  I  do  not  mean 
the  narrow-minded  penurious  man,  who 
has  not  a  single  idea  beyond  the  mere  de¬ 
sire  of  accumulating  wealth  for  wealth’s 
sake;  bat  the  man  who,  when  a  proposi¬ 
tion  or  suggestion  is  made  him,  weighs  it 
well  in  all  its  different  aspects,  and  what 
well  matured  judgment  commends,  that 
lie  adopts,  and  having  adopted,  enters  up¬ 
on  its  realization,  with  his  whole  soul. 

Although  any  man  of  ordinary  gool 
sense  may  without  difficulty,  descriminate 
between  the  two,  yet  the  majority  will 
give  the  penurious  farmer  the  credit  op 
making  the  most  money,  while  in  fact,  his 
liberal  neighbor’s  income  from  a  farm  of 
the  same  size  and  quality  of  soil  is  nearly 
double.. 

I  have  'two  neighbors,  who  in  point  of 
character  and  disposition  are  perfect  an¬ 
tipodes.  Both  are  farmers,  and  loth  are 
desirous  of  securing  a  competency,  and  it 
is  profitable  as  wel  1  as  pleasant  to- observe, 
the  different  methods  they  adopt  to  secure 
their  object.  _ 

Mr.  A.  is  a  shrewd  observer— a  man  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  al¬ 
ways  labors  with  an  eye  to  profit.  A  few 
features  about  his  premises  will  best  por¬ 
tray  his  character.  His  dwelling  is  a 
modest  looking,  but  well  constructed  and 
convenient  building.  A  neat  yard  in  front 
is  filled  with  trees,  at  once  ornamental  and 
useful.  Every  tree  and  shrub,  and  plant, 
is  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
rendering  his  home  pleasent  and  profita¬ 
ble.  The  current,  gooseberry,  raspberry 
and  other  fruit  bearing  plants,  that  thrive 
so  luxuriantly  around  the  fences  (attest¬ 
ing  the  attention  and  skill  of  the  owner), 
are  all  of  the  best  varieties,  and  when  sent 
to  market  command  the  best  prices.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  plums,  apricots  and 
peaches  that  surround  his  dwelling. 

His  barn  is  commodious  and  convenient. 

I  Every  part  of  it  is  arranged  with  an  eye 

!  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  his  stock, 
i  * 


and  economy  in  their  food.  He  has  long 
sinc-e  learned  to  know  what  grains  possess 
the  greatest  fertilizing  qualities — what 
gives  strength  to  the  muscles  of  his  horses 
and  oxen,  and  .what  assists  most  largely  in 
the  secretion  of  milk  and  promotes  its  rich¬ 
ness.  His  barnyard  is  so  constructed,  that 
not  a  drop  of  liquid  manure  is  wasted.—" 
Every  kind  of  material  possessing  fertili¬ 
zing  qualities  is  carefully  adetpd  to  the  ma¬ 
nure  bean.  His  fowls  are  not  permitted 
tomake  a  roostingplace  ofthe  fee  ((troughs, 
rack  &c.,  but  a  comfortable  house  accom¬ 
modates  them,  and  the  manure  saved  more 
than  repays  him  for.tbe  expense  of  building. 
His  fence  rows  are. all  neat  and  clean,  and 
his  fences  in  good  repair.  His  imple¬ 
ments  are  all  of  the  most  approved  kinds, 
and  as  a  consequence,  Ms -lands  are  well 
tilled.  His  fine  Devon  catlle  are  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  neighborhood  and  his 
horses  and  other  stock  of  a  character  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  As  remarked  by  one 
of  your  correspondents  in  your  last  num¬ 
ber,  he  has  “a  place  for  every  thing  and 
every  thing  in  its  place.”  He  is  industri¬ 
ous  and  frugal,  and  what  must  follow  such 
a  methodical  system  as  his,  he  is  growing 

J  ricji  • 

Neighbor  B.  is  as  industrious  as  neigh - 
I  bor  A.  In-  fact  he  works  much  harder, 

|  but  with  less  profit.  Let  us  glance  a  mo- 
!  ment  -at  his  farm.  Ilis  dwelling  is  a  plain 
structure  but  wholy  devoid  of  taste.  His 
palingfence  isfastgoingto  ruin.  The  pigs 
and  chickens  arc  aware  ofthe  fact,  and  have 
free  ingress  to  the  front  yard  where  a  few 
.  stinted  trees  and  shrubs  continue  to  prolong 
I  their  feeble  existence.  Not  a  flower  adepms 
;  the  place.  The  house  the  appearance  of 
|  which  a  coat  of  whitewash  would  greatly 
impiove,  presents  a  dirty  forbidding  as¬ 
pect.  If  you  visit  his  barn,  you  will  find 
here  and  there  parts  of  the  weather-board¬ 
ing  torn  off.  Others,  which  the  driving 
'  of  a  nail  would  save  are  ready  to'fdllow.— 
Here,  as -in  the  front  yard,  the  chickens 
have  full  sway.  His  horses  are  not  re¬ 
markable  for  strength  or  beauty,  nor  could 
it  be  expected  they  should.  He  never 
feeds  too  strong  for  fear  of  injuring  them. 
His  old  style  of  “horse  killing”  plows,  and 
!  other  implements  aid  him  very  materially 
|  in  his  efforts  to  keep  'his  horses  from  grow- 
1  ing  too  fat.  He  rises  at  day-break,  and  is 
in  the  field  before  the  sun,  nor  does'  he 
leave  it  till  it  has  sunk  below  the  western 

horizon."  His  stables  are  badly  ventilated 
!  * 
and  his  Manure  is  wasting  day  by  day. — 

'  His  cows,  for  want  of  proper  attention  arid 
I  food,  yield  lut  a  scanty  quantity  ef  milk. 
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liisfehse  row's  abound  in  noxious  weeds, 
and  every  year  the  nuisance  is  becoming' 
greater.  All  this  improvidence,  the  read*, 
er  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  attribute  to 
carelessness.  Nfot  so.  lfyou  were  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  persuade  him  that  if  would  be 
true  economy  to  repair  the  pailing  fence, 
nail  up  the  weather-boarding,  or  clean  Ids 
fence  rows,  he  would  tell  you  that  he 
knows  it-shonldbe  done,  but  he  has  not 
time  to  attend  to  it.  He.,  conceives  that 
economy  in  fanning  consists,  not  in  giv_ 
ing  attention  to  such  small  matters,  but  in 
devoting  alibis  time  to  the  large  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  farm,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
while  with  his  unwieldy  implements  and 
incessant  detnandsupon  the  services  of  his 
horses,  he  is  fast  wearing  away  fthe-ir 
strength  and  usefulness,  his  neighbor  A. 
performs  ahequaT  amount  of  work,  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  go  to  the  field  for  an 
hour  after  Mr.  B.  A  prefers-that  his  hor. 
ses  should  have  time  to  pat,  well  knowing 
their  superior  strengh  and  vigor  in  conse¬ 
quence,  will  enable  him  to  do  more  work 
before  the  day  is  over  than  his  penurious 
neighbor B  ;  besides  which  his  implements 
are  all  of  the  latest  improved  kinds,  and 
save  not  only  bis  horses  but  much  valuable 
time.  B  is  fully  aware  of  the  superiority 
of  A’s  implements  but  his  penuriousness 
induces  him  to  cling  to  the  old  ones  so 
long  as  they  can  be  made  to  answer  his 
purposes,  however  badly,  in  many  oth¬ 
er  points,  there  are  discrepancies  in  the 
character  of  these  two  men.  I  might  ad¬ 
vert  to  their  crops,  their  mode  of  plowing, 
seeding,  harvesting,  &c.,  but  enough  has' 
been  said  to  answer  the  object  1  had  in 
view  in. troubling  you  with  this  commu¬ 
nication,  viz  :  an  earnest  desire  to  impresg 
upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  readers  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  the  importance  oi  not 
merely  economy  and  industry,  but  of  meth¬ 
odical  economy.  My  tfarne&t  desire  is, 
that  the  minds  of  young  men  may  be  tlior*- 
oughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
faroiliaiizrnQ  themed  ves,  not  merely  with 
the  physical  details  of  farming,  but  that 
they  will  also  apply  themselves  to  those 
branches  of  study  which  stand  in  intimate 
alliance  with  their  daily  pursuits.  My 
neighbor  A,  by  habits  ofclose  study  and 


*  Zink  Paints.  to  apply  first  a  Coat  of  Ginn  Shellac,  to 

AY  e  are  glad  to  i  nd  tins  new  article  cc  m  prevent  the  sap  or  pitch  of  (he  wood  from 
ing  int-6  very  general  use  wherever  it  can  staining  the  paint,  trade  as  follows:  To 
be  obtained.  Some  ofpts  principal  mer-  j  p  ganon  ajcohol,'  add  about  2  lbs.  Gun 
its  are  thus  summ  d  up  in  one  of  (he  Cir-  Shellac;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  then 


culars  of  the  company  engaged  in  mau 
faetu  ring  it: 

The  following  facts,  which  arc  the 
suit  of  -accurate  experiment,  show  that 
Zinc  Paints  are  much  cheaper  ,ta  the  eon- 
Jtumerithan  Lead  :  .  • 

100  1b.  White  Zinc  Paint  will  cover, 
when  applied  in  threecoats,  on  new  work 
as  much  surface  as  166f  lb.  pure  AY  h.te 
Lead;  but,  estimating  that  it  will  cover 
but  fifty  per  cent,  more  surface,  and  that 
it  sold  at  the  same  price  per  pound  .  as 
■pure  AY'hite  Lead,  then  the  cost  wouid.be 
just  two-thirds  the  epst  of  Lead;  to  say 
nothing  about  the  durability  and  beauty 
of  Zine  Paints. 

Thisarguinent  (their  relativechenpncss) 
alone  should  decide  tire  question  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  Zinc  Paints  ;  but  their  other 
merit  are  of  more  importance. 

White  Zinc  rs  entirely  free  from  poison- 
oos  properties.  Lead,  in  all  its  prepara¬ 
tions,  is  known  to  be  destructive  of  health, 
and  often  of  life. 

White  Zinc,  even  when  exposed  to  coal 
gas,  bilge  water  and  sulphurus  vapors,  re" 
tains  its  original  brilliancy  and  whiteness: 
White, lead  quickly  turns  yellow. 

AA'hilo  Zinc  is  inodorous.  Occupied 
houses  may  he  painted  with  it.  without 
annoyance  to  the  inmates  from  the  offen¬ 
sive  smell  of  paints. 

Apartment,  just  painted,  may  he  slept  in 
with  impunity;  whereas,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  rooms  should  notbe  used 
for  sleeping  apartments'  for  two  or  three 
months  after  being  painted  with  Lead. 

The  agents  of  the  company  have  issued 
the  following  directions  for  using  it: 

The  Paints,  manufactured  by  the  N.  J. 


add  about  2  lbs.  dry  White  Zinc,  and  strain 
before  using.  It  will  dry  i  i  five  mim  tes, 
re"  and  will  pay  the  cost  of  its  ap;  huUion, 
by  the  saving  of  paint  in  finishing  the 
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WitiTfi  Zikc  Paints  should  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  and  never  he  coveted  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  keg,  as  it  will  cause  the  paint  to 
haMen.  '  ’  \ 

Fifty  lbs.  of  Zinc  will  cover  as  much 
surface  as"70  to  90  lbs.  ofleatl,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  style  of 
work. 

The  paints  ground  in  oil,  are  put.  up  m 
kegs  of25,  50,  100,  200,  and  upwards. 
Ground  in  Varnish,  in  catis  of  10  to  25 
each. 

Dry  white  Zinc  in  barrels  of  200  lbs. 
each. 

prices.- 

No.  1,  or  Snow'AYhite,  ground  in  t 

Oil,  per  lb.. . . . .9  cents. 

No.  2,' of  Silver  White  ground  in 

Oii,  per  lb.. .8  ‘‘ 

Brown  Stone  Color  ground  in 

oil,  per  lb,. . . .6  “. 

Brown  Zinc, ground  in  oil,  per  lb.  5  “ 

White,,  ground  in  varnish  for  Por¬ 
celain  finish . .  15  M 

No  1.  or  Snow  white  in  bbis.  cf 


i  lbs 


or  enow 
200  lbs . . 
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Zine  Dryer,  per  gallon , —  1.50  “ 

Damar  varnish  (White  A'arnish) 

per- gallon.". . .....  1.75  “ 

These  paints  may  be  obtained  of  Man¬ 
ning  and  Squire,  No.  45  Bey  Street,  New 
York. 

For  Pickling  Eggs. — If  the  following- 
pickle  were  generally  known  it  would  be 
more  geueridlv  used,  It  is  an  excellent 
pickle  to  be  eaten  with  cold  meat,  dec. 

'I  he  eggs  should  be  boiled  hard,  (say 
ten  minutes)  and  divested  of  their  shells: 
Zixc  Co.,  and  ground  in  Oil,  are  to  be  1  when  quite  cold  put  them  in  jars,' 'and  pour 


observation,  has  fitted  himself  to  pass  tol¬ 
erably  correct  judgment  upon  the  merits 
of  a  new  theory  or  a  new  implement’; 
while  neighbor  B.  in  a  spirit  of  false  econ¬ 
omy  discards  every  thing  new,  and  clings 
to  the  old  system  with  a  pertinacity  in  this  . 
age  of  progress,  rather  astonishing.  Thel  ground  m  varnish. 


used  precisely  like  White  lead,  thinning 
it  for  outside  work  with  light  colored  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  and  for  inside  use  with  Spirits  of 
Turpentine  or  Oil,  haying  enough  sicativc 
mixed  with  the  Paint  in  the  keg  to  make 


over  them  vinegar  (sufficient  to  quite  cover 
them)  in  which  has  beep  boiled  the  usual 
spices  for  pickling,  tie  the  jars  down  tight 
with  bladder?  and  keep  them  until  they 
begin-  to  change  color. 


it  dry  mi  24  hours.  In  winter  a  small  i  Com  Fertilizer.  /\s  the  trine  is  drawing 

,  ...  ,  r/-  e.t  1  near  for  planting  Corn,  I  consider  it  very 

quantity  of  Zinc  Dryer,  or  any  of  tbe  or-  .  ,  I  ,  J 

1  i  '  j  important  that,  r  armors  should  be  ac- 

dinary  dryers,  may  be  added.  *  quai!lted  with  the  best  mode  of  preparing 

For  PoUcf.  lain  Finish. — Thin  the  Zinc,  j  seed-corn  for  planting.  The  model  havo 

with  enough  Da-mffr  |  F^tisc‘!  fo*‘  several  years,-  with  great 
„  .  °  I  success,  is,  immediately  before  depositing 

one  is  reaping  his  reward  of  his  observe-  !  Varnish  to  make  it  work  free,  and  apply  ,  the  ^e(}  illt])e  gronnd,  to  mix  two  quarts 

tion  and  true  economical  spirit,  in  increas-  !  it  only  upon  a  pure  white  ground,  recently  j  of  soft  soap  with  half  abushel  of  seed  corn; 

ed  wealth  ;  while  the  other  is  realizing  a  painted  with  Zinc  and  thoroughly  dried.  :  after  that  is  done,  put  a  good  supply  of 

baie  susioteuce,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  '  ./•,  r  .  .  ,  .  ,  -  r,  Pla-tcr  with  the  above,  and  mix  well  fo¬ 
am  rtte  KtVpncrk  nf  l>;=  ,i  i  ;  If  the  first  coat  does  not  produce  a  sum- ;  ,  , 

aiiu  rne  siretign  or  tns  horses — the  va  ne  <mther.  P  ant  the  com  wi  h  as  little 


of  his  farm  stock,  and  the  fertility  of  his  1  cient  £loSib  apply  a  second, 
soils.— -Farm  Journal.  E.  A.  P. 


On  new  inside  work,  it  is  recommended 


delay  as  possible  afterwards. 


Geo.  Walker. 
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Marriage. 

The  institution  of  marriage  is„  one  of 
the  wisest  in  the  arrangement  oi  Provi¬ 
dence.  In  no  one  of  the  judicial  laws  tor 
the  perpetuity, and  liuppi-n.ess  of  the  race> 
has  the  Deity  exhibited  greater  wisdom’ 
than  in  that  of  instituting  marriage  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes. 

The  division  of  the  race  into  families, 
where  equal  and  join  interests  ^obtain, 
where  each  necessarily  cares  for  and  feels 
for  the  other,  is  marked  b.y  divine  wis¬ 
dom  and  is  a  source  of  the  highest 
lutman  happiness  and  felicity.  Marriage 
is  honorableit  is  desirable  We  are  so 
constituted  that  we  naturally  engage  in 
it.  We  have  affections.  They  must  have 
an  altar  at  which  to  bow — a  shrine  at 
.which  to  worship;  and  what  altar  or 
shrine  more  pure  or  holy  than  those  of 
plighted  love?  The  desire  to  marry  is 
innate.  The  Poet  has  it  thus: 

*  The  heart  like  a  tendril,,  accustomed  to  cling, 
Let  it  go  where  it  will,  cannot  flourish  alone  ; 

Bat  will  lean  to  the  nearest  and  loveliest  thin": 

O  ' 

It  can  twine  to  itself,  and  make  closely  its  own.’’ 

It  has  been  ascertained,  lty  an  analysis 
of24,000  marriages  in  Massachusetts,  that 
an  uumarried  female  at  the  age  of  20  has 
lost  one-fotirth  of  her  chances  of  ever  be- 
Coin’ng  unite  1  in  wedlock,  at  25  idiree- 
forths,  and-at  30  nine-tenths.  Still  this  is 
no  good  retrson^why  hasty  and  improper 
connections  should  be  formed.  A  female 
at  25,  is  far  more  likely  to  marry  well,  than 
nt;'an  early]  period.  Her  judgment  is  mere 
mature:  she  will  he  governed  less  by  fan¬ 
cy,  and  more  by  common  sense,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  taking-  to  a  dashing  young  cox¬ 
comb,  or  pert  dandy,  will  prefer  a  man  of 
more  years  than  herself,  who  has  become 
established  in  business— has  experience— 
has  character  and 'prospects  of’success  in 
navigating  the  sea  of  life. 

INo  man  should  marry  until  he  has  a 
c ompetenco  to  give  a  family  a  support.  In 
portions  of  Germany  this  is  actually  requir¬ 
ed  by  the  lawk  of  the  land. 

Solid  acquirements,  and  amiability  op 
heart  and  disposition,  should  weigh  more 
in  the  mind  of  the  female,  when  aboutto 
give  her  hand  in  marriage,  than  mere  show 
of  person  an  1  polish  of  address.  I  care 
not  il  there  be  considerable  disparity  of 
ages,  provided  other  things  are  equal.  I 
wouhl  much  rather  a  daughter  of  mine 
would  marry  a  person  20  years  older  than 
herself,  if  he  possessed  character,  influence 
goodness,  and  means  of  support,  united 
with  warm  attachment,  than  to  start  off 
in  life  with  some  dashing  young  fk  an, 

with  more  show  than  brains,  and  far  less 
t  Section  than  romantic 'love. 


True  and  solid  virtues  are  the  only  foun¬ 
dation  for  abiding  affection;  where  these 
exist,  they  form  a  basis  as  .enduring  as 
iron,  and  as  lasting  as  granite. 

There  is  no  higher  or  moro  tranquil  bliss, 
than  that  experienced  when  heart  com¬ 
munes  with  heart — when  two  souls  unite 
and  form  one,  like  mingling  dew-drops  on 
a  rose,  that  scarcely  touch  the  flower,  but 
mirror  the  heavens  in  their  little  orbs. — 
When  perfect  love  transforms  two  souls 
each  to  the  other’s  image. — when  one  heart 
beats  in  two  bosoms— one  -spirit  speaks 
with  a  divided  tongue— when  the  same 
soul  is  eloquent  in  mutual  eyes— there  is 
a  rapture,  deep,  serene,  heart-felt  and  abi¬ 
ding,  in  that  mysterious  sympathy  between 
congenial  souls,  which  puts  to  shame  the 
extatic  but  -short-lived  bliss  of  romance. 

Hutto  the  hearts  united  by  virtuous  af¬ 
fections,  there  comes  that  glad  reliance, 
that  sense  of  trust,  that  rest. of  spirit,  that 
exceeding  peace,  which  words  cannot  por¬ 
tray,  which  to  know  is  to  feel. 

A  superiority  ofyears  in  the  husband 
strikes  us  as  most  befitting.  Mis  position 
as  head  of  the  family — his  charge  and 
oversight  of  all  its  interests — the  stern 
necessity  that  he  shall  have  lived  long 
enough  in  the  world  to  have  profited  by  ex¬ 
perience — all  conspire  to  teach  ibis-doctrine 
— to  maintain  this  sentiment..  He  is.  the 
;  oak  andshe  the  vine  and  it  is  ofimportance 
that  the  former  be  well  grounded  in  expe¬ 
rience,  and  have  sufficient. age  and  strength 
to  allow  tlio  latter  to  wind  around  and 
lean  for  support  on  its  manly  trunk;  and 
what  matters,  it' has  lived  to  share  in  some 
rude  storms,  and  lost  some  of  its  pristine 
beauty,  its  true  value  is  none  the  less,- 
but  on  t  he  other  hand  somewhat  enhanced. 

“What  is  the  blooming  tincture-  of  the  sit  in. 

To  peace  ofm'md  and  harmony  within? 

Not  the  bright  sparkling  -of  the  fittest  eye-, 

To  the  soft  soothing  ofu  cairn  r-elpy  ? 

Can  comeliness  of  form,  or. shape  or  ajr, 

With  comeliness  of  words,  or  deeds  compare  ? 
No  f  those -at.  first  the  unwary  heart  ma-v  gain, 
Bat  these,  these  only:,  can  the  he;u;t  retain,” 

A  Pauenu. 

Ph  renologkkal  Joiirnal.] 

- - - - 

Pin  Sticker, — Dr.  Crosby,  of  this  city, 
©•tie  of  our  most  ingenious  and  successful 
dentists,  has  been-gra nted  a  patent  on  his 
machine  for  sticking  pinson  paper.  It  is 
the  most  human  piece  of  mechanism  that 
has  ever  conic  under  eur  observation. 
Attached  to  the  pin-ma/vfrrand  driven  by 
water  or  steam,  the  .pin  falls  into  a  hopper, 
by  the.  bushel, ninths  mostTapidly  and  reg¬ 
ularly  stuck  into  paper,  the  machine  doing 
its  owndo'tmting! — New  Haven  Register. 

An  old  fogy  is  one  who  rides  on  the  tail 
end  of  progress  and  cries  wo  ! 


The  past  "Year-=-Prhvisi'oiis-=-improve- 
ment  in  Agriculture,  &c. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Messrs.  Editors.:  The  year  has  just  fa- 
.  ded  aw-ay  into  the  night  of  time — with 
all  its  casualties,  it  is  gone!  but  the  plans 
of  providence  ,  ever  preponderate  in  the 
scale  of  meucy — the  brazen  sky  that  threat- 
end  haggard  famine,  melted  away  into  ge¬ 
nial  showers,  and  the  industrious  farmers 
are  now  blessed  with  plenty  of. 

“Good  bread  and  good  drink,  a  good  fire  in  five 
hall, 

--Sausages  and  souse,  and  good  pigs’  feet  withall. 
Beef,  mutton  and  pork,  mince  pies  of  the  best, 
Pig,  veal,  goose  and  chickens,  and  turkeys  well 
drCst. 

With  fdenty  big  Haters  and  gaolers  to  crack  ; 
Plenty  c-orn  in  the  crib  and  blades  in  the  rack. 
Good  bacon  well  salted  to  last  all  the  y ear, 

Aid  thus  are  good  farhiers  blessed  with  <rood 
•  cheer,  . 

There  is  no  feeling  of  our  nature  we 
cherish,  with-  more  pleasure  than  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  independnnee  of  public  favo  r 
for  the  bread  we  eat.  This  the  farmer 
who  works. out  his  destiny  of  “earning  h  is 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,”  feels'  in 
all  its  meanings.  Political  aspirants,  and 
office  hunters,  while  seeking  the  favors  of 
the  beloved  people,  have  to  smile,  and  bow, 
and  stoop,  and  show  a  deference  to  the 
world  that  often  galls  their  spirit.  Tra¬ 
ders  and  professional  men  elbow  and 
push  each  other  in  rivalry  and  jealousy. — 
Not  so'with  the  fanner — he  has  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  success  of  his 
neighbor.  The  farmer  is  out  of  the  way 
of  these  collisions  of-interests  that  agitate 
the  city  in  struggles  for  mastery,  rousing 
up  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature — the 
world  of  necessity  purchase  his  wares,  for 
which  -he  thanks  them  not — -subsistence 
they  must  have,  and  the  farmer  knows 
it;  •  . 

The  business  of  the  farmer  with  all  its 
casualties  "suffers  as  little  real  loss,  as  any 
other  business  of  life.  The  season  that 
blights  one  kind  of  crop,  is  often  congeni¬ 
al  to' another.  Risks  are  so  divided  that 
an*  entire  failure  rarely  happens.  The 
farmer  is  brought  in  relation  with  nature's 
workings,  and  a  difficult  season  is  often  a 
real  bfessing  to  the  intelligent  mind.  Pitt, 
Of  England,  said,  “that  in  twenty  four 
years  of  farming  on  a  considerable  scale, 
he  always  made  the -most  money  in  what 
was  called  difficult  seasons.”  The  far¬ 
mer’s  dependence  is  on  a  benefficent  provi¬ 
dence,  which  cares  for  all  her  creatures,  and 
dispenses  her  blessings  in  prodigal  profu¬ 
sion.  This'  should  ever  open  his  soul  to 
that  religion  which  teaches  an  observance 
of  the  commandments,  and  implicit  faith 
in  a h  all-ruling  providence,  who  has  prom- 
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ised  bread  to  the  sower — :seed-trme  and 
harvest  to  the  end  of  time.  Agriculture 
ami  horticulture  have  a  tendency  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  mind,  give  scope  and  extension 
to  our  rational  pleasures,  giving  an  inex¬ 
haustible  fund  of  amusement  in  the  con-, 
templationof  the  economy  of  nature  in  the 
ever  varied  forms  of  plant  and  animal— -to 
see  the  winter  bound  bud  under  the  mo¬ 
ving  influence  of  spring  time,  flashed  asi^ 
were  into  fragrance  and  beauty  of  color¬ 
ing,  brings  the  mind  to  contemplate  and 
observe  the  vital  movements  of  sap,  and 
inorganic  elements  being  worked  up  into 
the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  flower, 
and  then  into  the  juicy  pericarp  of  the 
peach,  the  cherry  and  the  plum.  No  won. 
der  that  lovely  woman  should  be  spell 
bound  to  her  flowers,  for  they  are  in  har¬ 
mony  with  her  nature — reflections  of 
what  her  own  pure  nature  should  he. 

The  faculty  of  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  also  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  for  production,  be¬ 
longs  alone  to  man,  he  alone  of  all  anima¬ 
ted  nature  does  this,  and  this  at  once  ele¬ 
vates  him  above  the  bestial  world  There 
is,  as  it  were,  granted  to  the  intelligence 
and  industrial  energies  of  man  a  power  of 
creation,  nor  have  we  reached  the  limits 
to  success  if  our  labors  are  properly  ap¬ 
plied.  With  all  the  acknowledged  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  world,  there  is  avast  field  yet 
before  us  in  our  country,  we  have  to  ar¬ 
rest  wrong  doing,  and  stay  destruction  of 
our  land.  We  invoke  not  patriotism  to 
thetask,  though  this  motive  has.  hetjp  called 
into  activity  on  far  less  important  occa¬ 
sions.  Nor  docs  this  motive  govern  in  tiie 
masses  of  mankind.  We  ore  contented 
if  we  can  arouse  self  interst  to  the  work. 
We  think  this  should  be  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment.  Self 'interest  then  if  properly  di¬ 
rected  should  accomplish  much,  we  might 
say  as  much  as  if  swayed  by  any  higher 
feeling.  This  improvement  of  the  soil- 
rendering  comfortable  and  beautiful  our 
homos,  is  a  theme  to  which  oUr  pen  is 
prone  to  wander,  for  we  see,  we  feel  its 
claims.  In  the  great  plan -of  improvement 
all  may  join,  even  those  possessed  of  the 
smallest  plot  of  ground  for  a  garden,  may 
improve  its  capacity  for  production  and 
the  qualities  of  its  products,  adding  this  to 
common  stock  of  a  knowledge  of  flora] 
beauties  and  cultivated  plants— even  on 
the  smallest  spot  may  knowledge  grow, 
and  health ofmindand  body  result.  Many 
productions  ofinOre  southern  climes  may 
be  naturalized,  and  he  thus  made  to  add 
to  our  pleasures,  and  gratification  of  taste. 
Let  every  one  who  lias  a  plot 'of  ground 


begin  the  work;  beautify  and  improve 
arolind  your  dwellings;  let  ornament 
and  utility  go  hand  in  hand;  let  your  chil¬ 
dren  associate  with^this  order,  'arrange¬ 
ment,  and  beauty,  -and  the  influences  will 
be  felt  in  .days  that  are  to  come.  If 
you  have  but  a  cabin  lot  cleanliness  and 
order  and  comfort  mark  the  spot,  turn  all 
unsightly-  matters  into  a  fertilizing  agent 
to  feed  plant,  shrub,  or  tree— the ‘doetor’s 
bill  will  be  less  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
a  love  of  home  will  he  augm'chted — drive 
the  noisome  weetT  and  the  cause  of  pefeti. 
lence  from  around  you,  and  fill  its  place 
with  grateful  fruit"  or  flower — let  the  grog- 
seller  swallow  his  own  poison — plant  and 
cultivate  as  a  duty  of  life*,and  plenty  will 
bless  your  efforts.  .Life  is  short  and  there 
is  much  to  do,  then  we  say  begin  the  new 
year  irf  earnest,  determined  to  "make  one 
in  the  great  work  of  improvement.  Dread 
not  the  summer^  §un  or-  cloudless  sky,  an 
all-caring  providence  will  do  his  part — 
do  thine  and  the  end  of  the  ydar  will  be 
"crowned  with  plenty. 

,T o  the  fawners  we  would  say  a  few 
words  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. — 
That  agriculture  needs  reform  is,  as  our 
friend  Simpkins  would  say  “a  fixed  fact.’’ 
To  do.  this  requires  an  enlightened  and  so¬ 
ber  calculation,  to  be  persisted  in,  unmoved 
by  sneers, prejudices  and  obstinacy  of  the 
willful  land- ki  1  let;,  who  will  ever  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  all  improvement, 
because  they -are  innovations, from  his  or 
his  g  run  dfa  the  rs  no  n-sy  ste  m  a  t  ic,  ao-  p  r  in  ci- 
ple  way  of  doing  tilings.  Now  there  is  an 
adage  some  where,  that  nothing  great 
is  ever  achieved  by  following  the  beaten 
track.  There  are  some  men  among  us 
‘‘who" see  with  their  eyes”  and"  are  setting 
spirited  examples  of  reform  and  manage¬ 
ment,  but  alas!  the  masses  are  still  blun¬ 
dering  along  as  their  farthers  did,  so  do 
they,  rejecting  every  scheme -for  improve¬ 
ment,  as  visionary  and  worthless,  and  even 
noglecet  their  improvements  after  their 
value  has  been  tested  nad  Verified. 

Thus  we  see  many  to  day  who  repudi¬ 
ate  a  guard  ditch  with  as  much  obstinacy, 
as  did  the  man  wlro  was  plowing  with 
four  at  length,  wuen  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
got  out  of  his  carriage  and  yoked  them 
two  in  a  bfeastj  and  plowed  them  himself, 
explaining  the  great  advantages  of  this 
method;  but  the  follow  was  not  to  b 
driven  out  ol  (laddie’s  way  of  plowing,  by 
tins  much  easier  and  more  economical 
way,  though  the  Duke  of  Bedford  said  he 
was  wrong,  atnVhejust  told  the  Duke  the 
new  fancied  way  might  answer  with  his 
Grace,  but  was  ton  expensive  for  him.— 


This  is  a  portraiture  of  many  who,  to  day, 
invariably  are  pursuing  the  "same  routine 
learned  in  boyhood,  they  drive  four  at 
length,  with  satisfied  obstinacy,  though  it 
is  opposed  to  their  own  interests  and  the 
general  welfare.  Labour  saving  machines 
have,  been  opposed  on  the  earner  principles; 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  tab's  of  my  land¬ 
lord,  has  given  us  a  goodhamoredaccount 
of  the  reception  of  the  winnowiogmachine 
into  Scotland,  about  the  year  I7J0,  where 
a  mother  remonstrates  with  a  lady  on 
account  of  the  steward  having  ordered 
her  son  to  fan  the  wheat  in  the  barn  with 
the  winnowing  machine.  ‘‘Your  leddy- 
ship,  and  the  steward,  hae  been  pleased  to 
propose  that  my  son,  Caddie,  suid  work 
in  the* barn  wie  a  new  fa.ngled  machine, 
for  (lighting  the  corn  frae  the  chaff,  thus 
impiously  thwarting  the  will  of  divine  prov¬ 
idence,  by  raising  wind  for  your  ladyship’s 
ain  particular  use  by  human  airts,  instead 
of  soliciting  it  by  prayer,  or  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  for  whatever  dispensation  of  wind 
providence  was  pleased  to- send  upon  the 
sheeling-hill. 

Much  as  we  admire  the  veneration  of 
the  “glide  mither,”  and  her  counsel  for  pi¬ 
ous  dependance  on  the  dispensation  of 
divine  providence,  we  think  it  just"  put  in 
the  wrong  place ;  Imt  we -hardly  think  our 
no  ditching  neighbors  so  piously  inclined 
as  to  cause  them  to  refuse  to  guard  ditch 
their  la  nd  fo r  fear  of  t h  w a  rt  i  n  ••  provid cnee, 
by  causing  the  water  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bill  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  with 
less  damage  to  the  land.  We  have  no 
intention  to  slander  them  at  ah,  but  we  think 
it  arises  from  ignorance  of  physical  la  tvs, 
deep-rooted  prejudice,  utter  carelessnessor 
indifference  about  the  matter.  We  would 
advise  every  farmer  to  set  about  this  all 
important  work.  BJotout  from  the  land¬ 
scape  the  unsightly,  ragged  gully,  let  your 
drain  ditches  mark  with  utility,  that  you 
care  for  your  land,  which  is  your  interest. 

We  intended  to  have  had  a  little  talk 
with  our  brother  farmers  on  neglected  fer¬ 
tilizers,  but  that  spirited  writer  Broom- 
sedge,  has  done  the  matter  up  right — hear 
him  then,  and  profit  by  his  writing  he  has 
given  /on  knock-down  hints. 

1  tear,  Messrs.  Editors,  Abbeville  has 
become  tiresome  to  editors  and  readers.* 
We  promise  now  to  be  done  for  some 
-time.  Abbeville  would  here  in  the  close 
pros1 nt  a  big  bundle  of  thanks  to  ‘‘Agri- 
cola,”  of  the  Mercury,  for  his  spirited  good 
sense,  in  his  articles  headed  ‘‘agricultural 
science.”  The  theme  is  worthy,  and  we 
would  say  to  him  write  on,  nor  waft  for 
‘alder  pens”  nor  ever  stop  Mill  the  battle 


*Not  so,  friend  Abbeville,  with  die  furjncr  we 
ire  r/fritc  certain,  nor  with  the  latter  we  opine. 
iVc  feel  under  obligations  not  soon  to  be  can 
celled,  to  Ablfeville  and  other  friends  who  have 
■fo  nobly  .sustained  ins  in  our  humble  and  unpre¬ 
tending  exertions  in  the  good  cause.  May  their 
shadows  nevqf  grow  less.  We  have  not  yet 
given  up  the  ship  noruUtwe as  long  as  we  have 
■aieh  friends  to  back  ns  or  a  "shot  in  tin  locker.” 
—Ians.  F.  &  P. 
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is  won.  Let  every  leaver  beapplied  to  ele¬ 
vate  agriculture  into  a  science,  and  its  vo¬ 
taries  to  their  true  position  in  the  social 
scale.  We  thus  bid  adiew  to  the  Farmer 
und  Planter  for  this  year,  and-  hope- anoth¬ 
er  year  will  find  it  in  all  the  strength  of 
manhood,  enjoying  a  happy  new  year. 

Abbeville. 

Chinquapin  Ridge,  S.  C.,  1853. 

Proceedings  of  the  Pendleton  Farmers’ 
Society. 

Farmers'  IIaLl,  Pendleton,  ? 

October  13,  1853.  5 

The  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society  met  this  day, 
it  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Society.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

Dr.  H.  C.  MILLER,  President. 

CLAM  SHARPE,  Esq.  V.  P. 

W.  II.  D.  GAIL  LARD,  Esqv  S.  &  T. 

Maj.  GEORGE  SEABORN,  Cor.  See. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow. 

October  14,1853. 

The  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society  met  this  day 
according  to  adjournment.  The  President 
having  appointed  the  committees  to  award  the 
different  f  premiums,  the  society  adjourned  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  committees  to  exam¬ 
ine  and  make  out  their  reports.  When  the  So¬ 
ciety  m&t  again  the  committees  made  tire  fol¬ 
lowing  reports: 

The  committee  an  Red  Clover  report  that  no 
experiment  on  Red  Clover  was  reported- 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  could  have 
made  a  fair  report  on  the  culture  of  Clover, 
which  he  has  paid  some  attention  to  for  several 
wears  past,  and  which  have  been  reported  in  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  but  believing  that  some  of 
his  neighbors  could  make  a  more  favorable  re. 
port  the  present  year,  lias  declined  doing  so. 

G.  SEABON.  Chairman. 

The  committee  on  Agricultural  Implements 
regret  exceedingly  that  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  agricultural  improvements  of 
o.tr  country — only  twer  articles  were  exhibited, 
Emery’s  seed  planter  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  an  ox 
yoke  by  Maj.  Seaborn's  slave.  The  seed  planter 
is  an  ingenious,  piece  of  machinery,  and  the 
s  lpcrio-rity  off  drill  over  broadcast  culture  is  too 
obvious  to  need  any  recommendation.  They 
recommend  a  premium  of  one  dollar  be  paid  to 
each  of  the  exhibitors  for  the-said  seed  planter 
and  ox  yoke. 

They  would  beg  leave  to  urge  on  the  mem- 
1  ers  of  the  society  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  improvement  in  agricultural  implements,  and 
they  do  hope  that  at  our  next  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  this  department  will  he  crowded  with  com¬ 
petitors. 

It.  A.  MAXWELL,  Chairman. 

The  committee  on  Mules  report  that  they  have 
examined  several  very  fine  Mules,  anti  found 
great  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  the  pre¬ 
mium  should  he  awarded.  Mr  Crawford  ex¬ 
hibited  a  very  powerful  and  well  grown  mule., 


three  years  old.  Mr.  L.  Yerner  exhibited  one  j  Also  a  premium  for  a  pair  of  richly  embroid 
20  months,  old,  very  large  indeed.  Mia  Keys  ered  slippers,  by  Miss  Rosa  Weyman. 
exhibited  one  14  months  old,  also  large  and  well  Also  a  premium  of  one  dollar  to  Mr.  D.  J* 
formed.  Mr.  Whitworth  exhibited  one  3  months  Barnett,  lor  a  bottle  of  superior  black  writing 
old,  very  promising,  and  Mr.  Reid  exhibited  one  ink. 

14  months  old,  also  fme  and  large.  All  things  Beautiful  specimens  of  dahlias,  roses  and  other 

considered,  your  committee  award  the  premium  flowers  have  been  examined. 


to  Mr.  L.  Yerner  for  the  best  Mule. 

J.  T.  SLOAN,  Chairman. 
The  committee  on  Boars  and  Sows  report  that 
they  award  the  premium  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Barnett  j 
for  the  best  Boar— no  sow  offered. 

J.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Chairman.  j 
The  committee  on  Bulls'  and  Cows  report  j 
that  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  J 


w.  a.  HAYNE,  Chairman. 
W.  H.  D.  Gaillard,  Secretary. 


Tire  Tree  is  Known  by  its  Fruits. 

It  costs  no  more  to  grow  100  barrels  of 
good  appels  or  50  barrels  of  Bartlett  or 
Seckel  pears  than  it  does  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  insipid  fruit.  We  have  had  reason 


Bulk  tfre  property  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Lewis,  4  years  J  to  thank  some  of  our  friends  more  than 
old,  of  the  Devon  and  Durham  breeds  ori  native  .  once  during  this  autumn,  for  gifts  of  fine 
stock.  He  lms  good  size  and  make,  and  we.  j  fruit,  and  the-  only  wonder  to  our  minds 
award  him  the  premium.  pas  been  that  we  had  not  found  it  neces- 

J.  W.  CRAWFORD*  Chairman.  |  to  do  it  often  er — in  fa'ct  we  would  have 
Tim  committee  on  Jacks  and  Jennets  have  been  pleased  to  have  headed  a  weekly 


examrned  a  Jack  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Maxwell’s  2-years 
old,  a  very  fine  animal,  and  award  him  the  pre¬ 
mium;  also  a  Jennet  belonging  to  the  same,  18 
months  old,  by  an  imported  Jack,  good  size  and 
make,  and  award  her  the  premium. 

J.  W.  CRAWFORD,  Chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Oxen  report  that  they 
have  examined  3  yoke  of  oxen,  and  award  the 


editorial  in  that  way. 

It  is  strange,  that  in  a  climate  so  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  fruits  of  all  sorts,  with 
soils  too  of  ev.ery  variety,  that  people  should 
continue  to  raise  sweeting  apples  and 
choke  pears,  at  a  eost  as  great  as  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  Lucious  fruit,  our  facilities 


premium  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Lewis  for'the  best  yoke,  for  transporting  every  thing  we  grow,  from 
W.  R.  CALHOUN,  Chairman.  a  bale  ofcotton  to  a  chinqepin,  are  fast 
The  committee  ori  Mares  report  that  they  have,  coming  in  sight  of  us.  The  first  marks  op 


examined  several,  one  offered  by  Mr.  Gdlisnn. 

a  fine  Mare,  5  years  old;  also  a  pair  of  Mares  by 
Mr.  Sloan,  very  fme,  and  award  them  the  pre¬ 
mium.  W.  L.  JENKINS,  Chairman. 

The  committee  on  Rams  and  Ewes  report  that 
they  "have  examined  a  Ram  and  Ewe  belonging 
to  Mr.  Latta.  to  whom  they  award  the  premium, 
WILLIS  ROBINSON,  Chainmn. 

The  committee  on  Fowls  report  that  they  have 
examined  3  coops,  one  of  Games,  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Lewis,  one  cl  Malays,  by  Mr,  Reid, and  one  of 
Shanghaes,  by  Mr.  Shauklip.  The  committee 
deem  each  coop  a  specimen  of  superior  Fowls 
of  their  kind,  and  award  a  premium  ofone  dollar 
to  each  breed.  * 

W.  L.  JENKINS,  Chairman. 

The  committee  on  Discretionary  Premiums 
report  that  they  have  examined 'all  ni  tides  fall¬ 
ing  under  their  notice,  and  lreg  leave  to  call  the 
favorable  notice  of  flie  Society  to  a  specimen  of 
Alabama  Wheat  exhibited  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Barnett, 


which  weighed  67  pounds  to  the  jbushel.  'Said- 
wheat  was  grown  on  old  upland,  in  cultivation 
12  years  without  manure.  We  award  a  premi¬ 
um  of  two  dollars  to  Mr.  Burnett  for  his  wheat. 

They  also  report  a  half-blood  Durham  calf, 
15  months  old,  raised  by  Maj.  J.  D.  Wright,  for 
which  we  award  him  a  premium  of  two  dollars. 

Also  a  heifer  calf,  18  months  old,  raised  by 
Major  Simpson,  from  the  Holstein  stock,  for 
which  we  award  him  a  premium  of  two  dollars. 

They  have  also  examined  an  ingenious  .spe¬ 
cimen  of  manufacture,  two  quilts,  by  Mrs. 


the  rail  road  have  been  made  amongst  us, 
and  now,  at  the  very  outset,  is  the  time 
to  begin  reform.  Let  every  fanner  look 
around  among  his  neigbors  for  the  best 
apples  and  peaches,  and  begin  to  plant  an 
orchard  at  once — doiit’t  put  it  off  till  next 
year— till  you  Rave  more  time,  or  have  a 
better  piece  of  ground,  or  till  you  buy  a 
new  place,  or  because  you  expect  to. sell 
the  old  one,  but  begin  right  where  you 
are  and  plant  something,  and  do  it  in  the 
right  way.  Its  just  as  easy  to  plant  agood 
tree  as  a  bad  one,  and  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  doit  well  than  ill.  The  Gully  ap¬ 
ple,  and  the  Limber  Twigg,  are  familiar 
to  most  persons.  They  are  all  fine  apples 
— good  keepers  and  native — to  the  manor 
horn.  The  red  and  white  crabs  are  com¬ 
mon  and  capital  fruits,  while,  doubtless, 
many  even  better  varieties  of  winter  and 
summer  fruit  can  he  picked  up  in  our  own 
section  ready  acclimated.  This  the  Gtli 
day  of  October,  we  hav.e  a  plum  peach  be_ 
fore  us  weighing  8  oz.,  as  lucious  and 
juicy  as  at)  August  big  Isaac.  It  makes 
one’s  mouth  water  to  think  of  it,  so  we 
will  not  dwell  upon  the  subject.  But  set 
about  planting  an  orchard  ;  by  the  time 
you  get  it  in  good  hearing  condition  your 
railroad  will  be  ready  to  transport  your 


Wright  and  Miss  Harriet 'Maxwell,  and  award  a  i  fruit  to  market. 

premium  of  two  dollars;  each.'  |  When  the  farmers  about  New  York  be- 
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gan  to  plant  orchards, -ev.ery  croaker  cried 
out  that  the  market  would  be  glutted  with 
fruit,  how  is  it— Mr.  Pell,  from  a  small 
farm,  is  annually  netting  $4,000  by  sale? 
of  apples  alone.  One  man,  Mr.  Reybold 
of  Del.,  keeps  two  steamboats  to  take  his 
fruit  to  market.  The  freight  for  one  day 
last  summer,  over  the  Amboy  Railroad,  for 
peaches  alone,  amounted  to  $1100.  While 

90.000  baskets  of  strawberries  were  sent 

•*  • 

from  New  Jersey  across  one  road  in  a  day, 
and  whole  car  loads  of  blackberries,  and 
wliartfeberries.  Dont  clear  up  all  the'  bri¬ 
ar  patches,  “a good  time  isc.omniing  boys,’’ 
when  dimes  will  be  plenty  as  blackberries • 

—  Unionville  Journal. 

_  M|  _ _  •  •  # 

Statistics  Again. 

We  have  been  surprised,  says  a  distin¬ 
guished  Northern  gentleman,  to  find  that 
South  Carolina  grows  more  than  three 
times  as  much  wheat  as  Alabama, .and  six. 
times  as  much  as  Mississippi.  By  the  last 
census 

South  Carolinagrew  1 ,060,277,  bus. 
Alabama,  ‘‘  291.044,  “ 

Mississippi,  “  107,990,  “ 

Georgia,  “  1,083.534,  “ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Georgia,  although  it 
boasts  of  being  the  empire  State  of  the 

South,  produces  very  few  bushels  more 
than  the  comparatively  small  State  of 
South  Carolina.  It  is  doubtless  surprising’ 
to  a Nbr then  gentleman  that  anything  good 
can  come  out  of  South  Carolina,  and' it 
ftiiisf  be  particularly  so  to  one  who,  only 
a  few  years  ago  called  her  the  State  of 
empty  resolutions,  a  rotten  borrough  aris¬ 
tocracy,  &c.  We  are  pleased  to  see  an 
increasing  desire  daily  springiugup  among' 
our  farmers,  to  extend  the  area  of  grain 
culture.  The  constantly  increasing  facili¬ 
ties,  which  will  be-  offered  by  our  rail 
roads,  will  enable  us  to  find  a  ready  market, 
at  remunerating  prices,  for  all  kinds  of 
grain.  There  is  no  danger  of  over-doing 
the  business,  as  some  wiseacres  are  always 
predicting.  In  New  York  although  the 
greatest  wheat  market  in  the  world,,  the 
article  always  ranges  from  1.00  to  1.50  per 
bushel,  and  one  of  her  counties,  Monroe, 
produces  more  wheat  than,  any  of  the 
States  above  named.  Wheat  is  bettor 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  amelioration 
than  almost  any  money  crop  we  can  cul¬ 
tivate,  Manure  your  cotton  highly — put 
your  cotton  seed  upon  the  wheat,  and 
then  give  a  year’s  rest. 

But  we  should  be  more  careful  in  the 
selection  of  our  seed,  good  merchantable 
wheat  should  be  free  from  cockle,  cheat 
and  all  impurities.  We  have  one  great 
advantage  over  the  North,  wc  have  no 


garlic  to’atnioy  us,  no  fears  -of  wwTter.ki!' 
ling,  and  comparatively  few  insects.  We 
have  come  to  the *ccm elusion  that  it  is  per¬ 
nicious  practice  this,  of  introducing  Nor¬ 
thern  seeds- amongst  us,  we  believe  in  airy 
of  the  insects,  weedsand  pests,  that  have 
made  their  appearance  einong’us  of  late 
years,  came  in  that  vyay.  One  cannot  be 
too  cautious  about  such  things — it  is  well 
to  begin  in  time.  An  oz.  or  so  of  garlic 
might  p’ay  the  mishief — a  few  nuts  of  t'.e 
black  coco  or  seeds-  of  the  means  grass,  in 
a  box  of  shrubs  or  flowers,  keep  you  dig¬ 
ging  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 

We  have  plenty  of  seeds  and  fruits  of 
the  best  varieties,  admirably  adapted  to 
our  own  climate,  and  a  try  thing  North,  East, 
or  West,  provided  we  would  take  the  prop¬ 
er  pains  to  select  and  improve  them.  As 
long  asr-wff  tru-t  to  luck,  tire  case  will  he 
no  better. 


Proceedings  of  the  Laurens  Agricultural 
Society. 

Held  al  Laurens  C.  H.,on  Wednesday,  7th  ult. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Socie¬ 
ty  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  according* 
to  previous  notice,  at  the  railroad  depot 
lot  in  this  village,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

The  President,  Dr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  call¬ 
ed  the  society  to  order  and  appointed  the 
following  committees,  in  addition  to  those 
formerly  appointed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittees. 

On  Buggies — J.  Teague,  Esq.  L.  K* 
Teague,  andJ.  C.  Miller. 

On  domestic  Productions — James  Cres- 
well,  J.  M.  Young,  W.  Philson.  Col.  P  L. 
Calhoun,  C.  P.  Sullivan,  M.  Shaw,  Esq., 
S.  Flemmingand  Rev.  Z.L.  Holmes. 

On  motion  the  Society  adjourned  lo  the 
Court  House  to  inspect  the  domestic  pro¬ 
ductions  on  exhibition,  and  to  give  -time, 
to  the  committees  to  perform  their  several 
duties. 

r  ■ 

The  appointed  hour  (11  o’clock)  having 
arrived,  the  President  introduced  Dr.  J.  II. 
Davis,  the  'anniversary  orator,  who  de¬ 
li  vered,  a  very  able  and  instructive  address 
On  motion  of  Mr.  C,  B.  Stewart,  it  was 
un  animously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society 

are  due  Dr.  J.  II.  Davis,  for  this  most  ex- 

*  • 

cellent  address,  and  that  a  ’  copy  be  re¬ 
quested  of'himfoi  publication  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Agriculturist,  Farmer  and  Planter  and 
Laurensville  Herald. 

Thefollowing  premiums  were  awarded: 
To  W.  R.  Smith,  for  the  best  Stallion. 
“  Dr.  J.  W.  Simpson,  for  the  best  Bull. 
u  J.  G.  Williams,  for  the  best  Cow. 

“  Capt.  E.  Puslay,  for  the  he  t  suck¬ 
ing  calf. 


“  Fuller,  Wright  A  Oo.;  for  the  be.  t 
Jack. 

“  S.  D.  Gnrlington,  for  the, best  hoar. 

“  J  D.  Williams,  for  tire  best  2  year 
old  colt, 

ileimio  Hill,  for  the  best  1  year  old 
■colt. 

“  I.  P-  Jacks,  for  the  best  sucking  colt. 

‘‘  C.  D.  Barksdale,  for  the  bes*  2  rear 
old  mule  colt. 

“  W.  D,  Watts,  for  the  best  1  year 
o,ld  mule  colt. 

‘‘  A.  Coleman,  for  the  best  auckiirg- 
mule  eo ft. 

*  « * 

“  J.  D.  Williams  for  the  best  sheep. 

■“  H.  W.  Anderson,  for  the  best  Shang¬ 
hai  fowls, 

“  J.  D.  Williams,  forthe  best  Oobii) 
China  and  imported  Hamhurgs, 

u  J.  C.  Hill  for  the  best  sample- of 
wheat. 

c‘  C.  W.  Shell,  for  the  best  plow. 

“  J.  D.  Williams  for  t  ho  best  fleece  of 
"wool. 

“  Allen  Dial/  for  the  best  barrel  of 
flour. 

* 

*•  E.  Hix,  for  the  best  buggy. 

The  Committee  on-  Domestic  Produc¬ 
tions  award  the  following  premiums  J 

To  Miss  Enrma  E.  Denton,  2  best  otto¬ 
mans.. 

<l  Miss  Sarah  A.  Anderson,  best 
quilt; 

“  Miss  Martha  Carter,  best  spread. 

“  K- C.  Stewart,  best  pieee  domestic} 
cloth. 

Miss  Brass,  “  “ 

cloth,  Pink 

MissC.  F.  Simpson,  best  child’s 
hat. 

Miss  S.  N.  Williams', .best  embroidered 
.  Vest  Pattern, 

*  Miss  M.  E.  Williams,  2  best  otto¬ 
man  covers,.  _ 

“  Miss  C.  F-  Simpson,  best  larnp 
matt. 

“  **  u  “  “  ladies’ 

collar.* 

“  Miss  E.  J.  Fairhai'rn.  host  pair  slrk 
mittens.  The  silk  raised  by  Mbs 
F.  in  this  District. 

‘‘  Mrs.  E.  M.  .  Sh£ttyw  best  infant’s 
sack. 

“  M  iss  Pelote,  best  paper  basket. 

“  Mrs.  Dr.  E.  M.  Bobo,  best  domestic 
rug* 

Miss  Mary  Williams,  best  lmtter. 

“  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bobo,  best  loaf  light 
bread. 

“  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bobo,  best  feather  fall. 

‘‘  Mrs.  Susan  W.  Simpson,  fine  paint- 
ing.  - 

“  Mrk.  A.  P.  Simpson,,  best  oil  paint- 

.  ing. 

On  motion  of  P,  L.  Calhoun,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  attend  tho 
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Convention  ol  i  he  slave-holding  States^  to 
lie  held  m  Columbia,  in  December  next. 
The  chair  appointed  tlie  following:  Col. 

P.  L.  Calhoun,  C.  P.  Sullivan,  Capt.  Geo. 
Andersen,  Col  J.  Hudgens,  Dr.  R.  E. 
Campbell,  J.  Wi-star  Simpson,  J.  M.  Young, 
Col.  J.  H.  Irby,  Col.  J.  D.  Williams,  Rev. 

C.  B.  Stewart,  Dr.  G-  H.  Waddell,  Dr.  W. 
Wright,  Rev.  Z.  L.  Holmes,  Dr.  J.  IT. Da¬ 
vis  and  M.  Shaw. 

On  motion,  the  President,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Simpson  was  added. 

On  motion  of  W.T.  Watts,  the  chair 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  clasify 
stock  and  arrange  premiums  for  the  next 
annual  exhibition.  Messrs.  W.  D,  Watts, 
Col..  J.  D.  Williams,  G.  W.  .  Sullivan,  Col. 

H.  W.  Garlington  and  J.  H.  Irby  were  ap¬ 
pointed. 

On  motion,  the  present  officers  were  re¬ 
dacted  to  serve  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  C  immitteo 
was  requested  to  select  the  Anniversary 
Orator  for  the  next  vear. 

On  motion  of  Cof.  J.  D.  Williams,  the 
next  anniversary  exhibition  be  held  at 
this  place* on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1854. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  C.  B.  Stewart,  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  was  ordered  to 
be  published  in  the  Southern  Agriculturist , 
Farmer  and  Planter,  and  LaurensVihe  Her¬ 
ald. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

.J  AY.  Simpson,  Frest. 

R.  M.  Storks.  Seedy, 

(Speech  of  Dr.  Davis  in  our  next.) 

- nsgjgw— ■  - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Deep  and  Surface  Culture. 

Mess  as.  Editors:  We  have  had,  in  some 
o-f  your  lust  numbers,  quite  an  animated 
discussion  by  Pry  and  Abbeville,  on  a  very 
interesting  subject,  deep  and  shallow  cul¬ 
ture;  and  I  hope  they  arc  not  done  with  it 
yet,  and  that  Pry  will  redeem  his  promise 
to  pursue  the  subject  in  connection  with  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops.  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  seen  the  discussion  less 
personal,  and  conducted  less  with  an  aim 
for  victory.  The  end  of  all  discussion^ 
especially  in  an  agricultural  journal,  should 
be  truth.  I  could  have  wished,  also,  that 
Pry  had  not  started  the  subject  as  o.ne.al- 
together  new  ;  hut  that  does  not  matter 
much.  Abbeville,  it  seems  to  me,  has.  not 
met  the  question  fairly,  which  I  regret. 
But  it  is  not  my  design  to  provoke  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  either  of  them,  nor  even  to 
enter  into  the  argument  itself.  My  design 
is  to  give  my  own  experience,  and  it  in-ay 
go  for  what  it  is  worth.  For  many  years 

I  h-aye  believed  in  prepaid ng.  by  deep  and 
thorough  plowing  before  planting,  and  af-  j 
te  wards  in  so  cultivating  as  to  cut  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible.  As  far  back  as 
1342  this  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Ca¬ 
rolina  Planter  by  “  S.',”  A  Young  Plant¬ 
er,”  and  “Laurens  ’  for,  and  ‘‘Cedar 
Creek”  against.  And  for  the  best  0  or  81 


years  1  have  been 

fully  putting,  my  faith  to  the.  test  of  prac¬ 
tice*  *  *  - 

My  lands  are  mostly  a  grey,  light 
soil,  j  break  them  up  -deeply  with  a 
svooter  or  hull-longue  -in  the  winter. 
About  the  first  of  March  I  lay  off  the  rows 
for  corn  horizontally,  5  feet  apart.;  also 
with  a  scooter  furrow,  and  run  round  this 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  with  the 
same  instrument,  all  deeply.  I  do.  this 
not  only  to  have  my  lands  thoroughly 
broken,  but  also  to  have  time  to- have  the 
horizontalizing  clone,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  the  droppers  and  coverers  when 
planting,  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
In  planting,  the  centre  furrow  is  opened 
with  a  shovel,  and  the  corn  covered  with 
two  small  scooter  furrows,  thus  splitting 
the  ridge  left  on  each  side,  and  making 
one  over  the  corn.  After  the  cotton  crop 
is  planted,  and  when  the  corn  is  well  up, 

I  cut  off  this  ridge  with  the  hoe,  and  with 
it  the  young  grass  and  weeds.  Sonic  10 
or  12  days  after  this  hoeing  I  give  it  a 
deep  plowing — scooter  next  the  corn  and 
finish  with  the  shovel — deep,  now.  because 
the  roots  have  not  yet  spread  themselves. 
In  a! Hint  20  days  I  give  a'  shallow  plowing 
with  the  shovel,  throwing  dirt  enough  to 
the  corn  to  cover  the  young  grass.  In 
about  20  days  more  I  “lay  it  by”  with  a 
sweep,  generally  three  times  irj  a  row, 
merely  skimming  the  surface.  At  some 
convenient  time  the  hoe  follows,  cutting- 
up  any  large  grass  and  weeds  that  may  be 
left.  Such  has  been  my  course  this  year, 
and  notwithstanding  the  drougfh  (ending 
12th  July)  I  have  gathered  a  fair  crop, 
averaging  loads  to  the  acre.  (One-third 
is" creek  bottom.)  I  wish  Abbeville  and 
Pry  could  see  the  “ears.”  My  bottoms 
are  managed  a  little  differently.  I  plow 
twice  (break  up  and  bed)  before  planting, 
and  only  twice  after,  consequently  cutting 
the  roots  stillless.  Such,  Messrs;  Editors, 
is  the  course  I  have  tried,  and  such  the 
result;  yet  I  must  candidly  own  the  “root 
cutters”  have  made  pretty  good  corn  also, 
better  than  I  expected  after  such  a  drougth, 
hut  the  truth  is,  even  they  do  not  plow 
very  deep.  It  is  warm.,  weather,  you 
know,  at  the  time  of  the  last  working  of 
corn,  and  shallow  plowing  is  easier  both 
to  man. and  beast. 

On  the  culture  of  cotton  I  cannot  he  so 
minute.  It  will  he  sufficient  to  say  the 
same  views  have  governed  my  course. 
As,  how.ever,  cotton  sends  down  a  long 
tap  root,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so  much  in¬ 
jured  by  deep  plowing  as  corn.  By  the 
way,  T  am  told  one  of  tliemos-t  successful 


planters  in  this  district  uses  the 
sweep  exclusively  when  he  p’ows  that 
crop. 

If  I  have  seemed  egotistical,  Messrs. 
Editors,  I  hope -your  readers  will  excuse 
me.  I  write  for  plain  farmers,  and  seek 
only  truth.  To' he  less  egotistical  would 
probably  be,  to  many  of  them,  to  be  less 
understood. 

The  time  for  a  true  theory  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  not  yet  arrived  (will  it  ever?) 
AYe  want  more  facts,  the  result  of  careful 
experiment.  AATien  we  have  all  the  facts 
the  theory  generally  is  plain  enough.  The 
knight  who  saw  only  one  side  of  the 
shield  said  it  was  silver,  while  he  who 
saw  only  the  reverse  side  asserted  it  was 
gold.  Let  our  planters  give  their  expe¬ 
rience;  .let  us  see  both  sides  fully  and  fair¬ 
ly  stated.  The  subject  is  surely  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance. 

I  trust  your  useful  journal  will  meet 
with  the  support  it  so  well  deserves,  and 
that  this' subject  of  deep  and  surface  cul¬ 
ture  will  be  ably  elucidated  in  your  next 
volume.  It  is  one  of  general  interest,  and 
one  that  can  be  treated  without  technical¬ 
ities,  so  as  to  be  generally  understood. 
The  whole  .subject  of  plowing  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  soils  and  climate  wants  exam¬ 
ination.  There  is,,  perhaps,  no  country  in 
the  world  where  so  much  plowing,  in  the 
culture  of  crops,  is  clone  as  in  our  cotton 
region,  and  no  country  where  lands  are 
so  soon  worn  out.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  stay  this  destruction  of  our  once  na¬ 
turally  beautiful  country?  If  there  can, 
our  real  interests  call  for  it,  humanity 
calls  for  it.  Laurens. 

Dunlapville,  S.  C.,  Nov.  10,  1853. 


The  Richest  Mine. — The  manure  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  of  England  amounts  to 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  being 
more  than  the  value  of  its  whole  foreign 
commerce,  and  yet  the  grateful  soil  yields 
back  with  interest  all  that  is  lavished 
npon  it.  And  so  it  would  be  here,  if  we 
would  only  trust  the  soil  with  any  portion 
of  our  capital.  But  this  we  rarely  do. 
A  farmer  who  has  made  any  money 
spends  it  not  in  his  business,  hut  in  some 
other  occupation.  He  buys  more  land 
when  he  ouhgt  to  buy  more  manure,  or 
he  puts  out  his  money  in  some  joint  stock 
company,  to  convert  sunshine  in  moon¬ 
shine.  Rely  upon  it,  our  richest  mine  is 
the  barnyard,  and  whatever  temptation 
stock  or  shares  may  offer,  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  farmer  is  live  slock  and  plow 

shares. 


cautiously  and  watch-  I  cotton 
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(£l)e  iFarmcr  anil  planter. 


PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  12.:  :  :  Bcecm&fi',  {853. 

Our  December  Number. 

Friends  and  patrons  of  the  Fanner  and  Plant¬ 
er,  the  last  number  of  volume  4  is  before  you. 
Well  ave  travelled  quietly  and  pleasantly  togeth¬ 
er  for  now  four  years,  and  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  all  parties,  the 
Senior  Editor  would  chcerrully  continue  to  jog 
on  with  you  through  another  year,  but  if  so  you 
must  lighten  his  burthens  or  strengthen  his  loins 
by  a  due  application  o f  the  nariun  unguentum ;  in 
other  words,  he  must  have  more  subscribers  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  without  a  sacrifice,  that  he  feels  cer¬ 
tain  they  would  not  desire  him  to  submit  to.  His 
former  copartner  has  abandoned  the  paper  be. 
cause  it  would  not  pay,  leaving  all  the  honor  and 
profits  (? )  with  the  labors  and  responsibilities  on 
him  who  now  addresses  you.  Shall  we  continue 
to  labor  for  the  honor  aloneJ  If  so,  then', 
friends  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  make  one 
more  effort  to  save  your  paper,  let  us  hear  from 
you  by  the  first  of  January,  shortly  after  which 
time  you  will  receive  the  first  number  of  volume 
5,  which  we  intend  to  commence,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  God  and  your  assistance  to  complete. 
We  shall  send  the  first  number  of  volume  5  to 
all  old  subscribers  who  have  not  or  do  tint  older 
a  discontinuance  before  January.  We  beg  you 
to  recollect  this,  and  not  . allow  us,  if  you  do  in¬ 
tend  quitting,  to  send  you  one,  two,  three  or  half 
a  dozen  papers,  and  then  refuse  to  take  from  the 
office  or  order  a  discontinuance  witlmut  paying 
up  arrearages,  as  some  (vve  are  pleased  to  say 
not  many.)  did  the  present  year. 

We  have  received  many  encouraging  letters 
from  our  old  friends,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  we 
desire  and  expect  to  receive  before  the  new  vol¬ 
ume  commences.  We  regret  much  that  our 
limited  number  of  subscribers  will  not  allow  us 
to  offer  the  liberal  premiums  that  are  given  by 
some  .of  our  b  re  linen  of  the  agricultural  corps- 
If  we  could  boast  our  20,000  subscribers,  which 
every  agricultural  paper  in  the  South  should — 
or  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  agricultural 
class — have,  then  we  might  reduce  the  price  of 
our  paper  one-half,  and  give  premiums  besides. 
When  will  the  South  see  her  own  interest,  and 
seeing  dare  maintain  it. 

All  Post  Masters  to  whose  office  our  papers 
have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  sent  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Farmer  and  Plant¬ 
er  ;  when  they  cannot  do  so  wedesirosome  one  iff 


our  subscribers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  office 
to  consent  to  act  as  an  agent  and  inform  us  ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  vve  will  pnbl.sh  their  names  as 
such- 

We  design  changing  the  form  of  our  paper 
from  ji  quarto  to  that  of  a  large  octavo,  for  the 
convenience  of  binding  mid  preservation,  hut 
to  Contain  the  same  amount  of  matter  us-on  its 
present  foini.  We  also  desire  to  make  other 
improvements,  contingent  on  our  means,  how¬ 
ever. 

-  —a  -iq  n  ii  - . 

There  is  Something  in  a  Name. 

Will  our  correspondents  wiio  do  us  the' favor 
fo  write  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter  please  to 
give  their  article  an  appropriate  heading?  When 
this  is  neglected,  as  it  oltelitimes  is,  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  supply  ing  the  deficiency,  in  order 
to  make  out  our  index,  and  in  so  doing  may  .do 
violence  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  article,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  intention  or  meaning  of  the 
writer. 

- - 

.  Flows. 

Our  readers  wanting  plows  wifi  please  no¬ 
tice  Mr.  Shek.man’s  advertisement, 'which  came 
too  late  lor  a  notice  in  our  last  number.  We 
have  seen  the  “Iron  Beam  Plow  ”  and  were 
much  pleased  With  its  appearance,  but  have 
never  seen  one  of  them  tested.  A  gentleman 
informs  us  he  witnessed  a  trial  of  one  of  the 
turning  plows  in  thick  standing  weeds;  head 
high,  and  that  it  worked  to  the  admiration  of  ail 
persons  present,  turning  in  the  weeds  handsome¬ 
ly  and  to  any  desirable  depth.  We  are  also  in¬ 
formed  that  the  hill-side  plow  with  one  horse 
does  better  work  than  our  informant  ever  saw 
done  with  u  two-horse  plow  of  any  ottier  con¬ 
struction.  The  only  objection,  if  any,  can  be 
made  to  the  “  Rich  Plow  ”  is,  that  they  aie  en¬ 
tirely,  we  think,  of  cast  material,  but  it  nyay  he 
that  the  points  and  shears  are  rendered  by  son  e 
peculiar  process  more  durable  than  is  usually  the 
case  with  cast  plows.  The  points  of  the  best 
turning  plow  vve  have  ever  used  (the  “  Patux¬ 
ent”)  will  not  last  in  our  gravelly  and  sandy 
lands  to  plow  two  acres,  and  the  cutting'  shear 
lasts  but  little  longer.  Any  number  of  extra 
points  and  shears  may  be  ordered  with  the  plow, 
but  at  a  cost  of  about  25  eenls  each,  which,  add¬ 
ed  to  the  cost  of  the  plow,  ($8,)  renders  them 
altogether  too  expensive  for  the  South.  If  the 
maimiactnrers  would  have  steel  poijits  and 
shears  substituted  for  the  cast  iron,  the  •-Patux¬ 
ent”  would  be  every  tiling  that  could  be  desired 
in  a  turning  plow. 

A  subscriber  enquires  whether  plows,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  aJI  tuber  agricultural  implements 
can  be  obtained  iu  Hamburg,  Augusta  or 
Charleston.  We  can’t  say  they  can,  having  no 
advertisements  from  either  place.  Messrs.  Sin¬ 
clair  &  Co.  of  Baltimore  can  supply  any  thing 
in  the  line,;  also,  seeds  of  every  kind. 

Commission  Merchants. 

Our  friends  wanting  tiny  commission  business 
attended  to  honestly  and  promptly  will  please 
recollect  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Chambers,  Jeffers 
rSf  Co.,  and  of  M  essrs.  Holmes  A  Sidney  (see 


advertisement.)  One  of  the  former  firm  is  our 
youtg  friend,  J.  B.  Wynne,  formerly  of  Ander¬ 
son  v  1 1 1  e ,  and  known  by  almost  every  man  iu 
our  district  as  a  man  of  business  habits  and  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  and  one  that  takes  pleasure 
in  serving  bis  iriehtls,  even  without  compensa¬ 
tion.  Willi  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  latter 
linn  (Mr.  Holmes)  vve  have  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance,  and  hence  can-,  with  con¬ 
fidence.  recommend  him  to  our  friends  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  eminently  qualified  to  trunsciVi  an v.  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  be  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  one 
in  whom  every  confidence  may  safely  fie  placed. 
Hut  Rrcoi.tr.cT,  if  you  go  to  Charleston  to 
transact  any  business,  vve-advise  you  to  put  up 
at  the  Railroad  passenger  depot,  or  in  some 
wagon  yard,  as  vve  are  not  authorized  to  say 
there  are  any  other  quarters  provided  for  your 
accommodation.  Query :  Do  hotel  keepers 
suppose  .that  editors  of  agricultural  papers  are 
nut  fond  of  a  good  dinner,  or  worthy  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  “accept  the  hospitalities”  of  their 
houses  “during  their  stay  in  the  city?”  Or  do 
they  suppose  our  craft  cannot  write  a  puff  ? 

Proceedings  of  the  Laurens  Agricultur¬ 
al  Society. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  young  but  promising  Socie¬ 
ty,  which  is  constituted  of  the  right  sort  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  society,  from  which  vve  may  expect 
much  good  to  the  country  at  large.  We  regret 
vve  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  proceedings 
at  an  earlier  date,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
not  forwarded  hi  us  by  the  Secretary,  and  i\  e 
were  not  aware  that  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
was  requested  by  resolution  of  the  Society  to 
publish,  until  vve  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Southern  Agriculturalist  of  October,  which 
came  to  hand  too  late  to  allow  us, to  publish  in 
our  November  number.  We  should  have  taken 
pleasure  in  publishing  the  proceedings,  even 
without  being  asked  to  do  so,  blit  as  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  by  the  Society  requesting  us  to 
publish,  it  seems  to  have  been  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  to  forward  us  a  copy  for  that 
purpose.  We  shall  take  pleasure  at  all  times  in 
attending  to  the-requests  of  our  old  friends  of 
the  Laurens  Agricultural  Society  in  publishing 
any  thing  emanating  from  its  most  laudable  and 
praiseworthy  efforts. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Greenville  Held 
its  anniversary  meeting  in  the  second  week  of 
October,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  nmnversa- 
ry  of  the  Pendleton  Society,  which  prevented 
our  attendance  at  the  former,  much  to  our  re¬ 
gret.  The  meeting  of  the  tw  o  Societies  in  ad¬ 
joining  districts  at  the  same  lime  should,  and  vve 
trust  will,  before  another  year,  be  differently 
arranged, -so  that  members  disposed  may  have  it 
in  their  power  without  neglecting  uttendaee  on 
their  own  Society  to  visit*  the  other,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  mutual  benefit  of  each. 

We  see  in  a  short  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Greenville  Society  in  the  Patriot  and 
Mountaineer,  that  these  two  papers,  only-,  were, 
by  resolution,  requested  to  publish  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Whether  the  gentleman  who  offered  the 
resolution  knew  that  there  was  such  an  agricnl- 
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tm-a I  -pauper  in  an  adjoining  district  as  the  Fiunner 
and  Planter  \vc  cannot  say.  We  can  say,  how¬ 
ever.  that  he  is  no  pufrenjofi  that  paper,  and  con¬ 
sequently  if  hejdid  know,  did  not  think  proper 
to  ask  the  "favor.  We^have  heretofore  offered 
our  services  to  the  Society,  but  by  no  means 
desire,  to  intrude  or  intrench  upoirjhe  chartered 
rights  of  our  highly  respected  brethren  ol  the 
Greenville  press;  and  believing,  asyve  do,  that 
in  republishing  from  their  columns  we  shall  not 
by  them  he  considered  as  so  acting ;  and  further' 
more,  having  many  respectable  mciribfers  of  the 
Society  ss  subscribers  fro  tire  Farmer  and  Plant¬ 
er,  we  cannot  consent  to  be  thus  staved  off,  but 
shall  ‘‘take  the  responsibility ”  in  our  next  to 
make  the  proceedings  a  matter  of  record  i'nonr 
humble  sheet. 

Horen  in  Cattle. 

A  subscriber,  G.  O.  13.,  of  Tennessee,  writes 
ns,  “Please  give  me  a  description  and  mode  o! 
application  of  the  tarred  baud  for  ho'ven  in  cat¬ 
tle.”  The  “tarred  band”  is,  we  believe,  a  roje 
partially  stiffened  by  the  application  of  tar,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  down  into  the  animal’s 
stomach  in  order  to  let  off  the  confined  gas 
which  is  generated  by  rapid  fermentation  of 
green  food.  The  rope  is  preferred  to  a  wood¬ 
en  rod,  because  it  is  more  flexible. 

Tke  Pendleton  Farmers’  Scciesy. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  to  the  members 
of  this  oldest  Society  in  the  State  which  has  for 
a  few  years  past  been  in  rather  a  state  of  torpid¬ 
ity  than  otherwise,  that  there  is  evident  signs  of 
■a  wakmg  up  and  recovery  from  its  lethargy.  It 
is  now  out  of  debt,  in  which  it  has  been  involv¬ 
ed  in  consequence  of  building  a  hall  (the  best 
probably  in  the  State)  for  its  use,  and  will  in 
future,  we  trust,  be  able  to  offer  more  liberal  pre¬ 
miums  tlian  have  recently  been  given.  The 
Secretary  hn<,  since  our  last  issue,  handed  us  a 
statement  of  the  proceedings,  premiums  award¬ 
ed,  Ac.,  at  our  last  anniversary,  which  vyjll  be 
found  in  this  number.  Several  new  members 
were  added  to  the  Society,  and  such,  we  think, 
as  will  be  no  drones.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Agricultural  Association  of  the  Slave- 
holding  States  at  Columbia  on  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember,  (Inst.,)  but  we  have  not  received  their 
mimes.  We  do  hope,  however,  they  will  not 
fail  to  represent  our  Society  on  that  occasion, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  carrying  out  the 
important  ends  for  which  its  organization  has 

been  effected. 

- - 

Power  for  Saw  Mills— Inquiry. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend  and  correspondent,  although  intend¬ 
ed  to  he  private,  we  publish,  in  order  to  elicit 
the  information  desired,  as  we  are  not  able  to 
give  it  from  any  experience  of  our  own.  We 
hope  before  this  number  goes  to  press  to  receive 
the  proffered  communication  referred  to,  from 
ottr  respected  subscriber,  P.  Q,.  Being  about 
to  erect  a  saw  mill  to  go  by  water  power,  we 
also  desire  light  on  the  subject,  especially  as  to 
the  best  water  wheel  (price  being  taken  into  con-' 
alteration)  to  use.  Wo  have  been  informed 


that  Timby’s  wheel  does  good  work  when  the 
water  is  properly  applied,  but  that  few  work¬ 
men  pretending  to  be  millwrights  know  how  to 
make  the  application,  and  consequently  they  fail 
toper'brm  as  they  otherwise  are  capable  of  doing. 
They  also  cost,  including  patent,  more  than  we 
are  disposed  to  give  for  a  wheel.  There  is  a 
wheel  patented  by  Rich,  and  anothei  by  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  probably  .similar  in  construction  to  Tim¬ 
by’s,  and  the  patent  right  for  one  or  both  of 
which  has  expired,  as  we  liaye  been  informed; 
if  so,  we  presume  the  cqst  will  be  only  the 
weight  of  the  castings.  Can  any  one  of  our 
subscribers  inform  ns?  ITaye  they  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  using  them,  and  if  so,  what  was  the 
result?  Including  the  old-fashioned  “flutter” 
wheel  with  the  above,  which  would  you  advise 
us  to  use,  with  a  low  head  (say  6  feet)  and 
plenty  of  water?  Possibly  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  never  seen  a  circular  saw  used  in  large 
timber,  We  feel,  with  ottr  correspondent,  in 
dined  to  prefer  the  upright  saw,  even  with  am¬ 
ple  power  for  either,  in  the  using  of  which  is  the 
old  fashioned  sash  tunning  in  rabbets  in  the  fend¬ 
er  posts  preferable  to  running  them  on  castings 
attached  to  the  posts?  Any  information  that 
may  be  of  advantage  to  either  pur  correspond¬ 
ent  or  ourse]f  will  he.  thankfully  received.  We 
have  published  cuts  in  our  hack  volumes  repre- 
sentitig  some  three  or  four  horse  powers,  either 
of  which  maybe  purchased  from  R.  Sinclair  & 
Co.. of  Baltimore,  probably  on  as  good  orbetter 
terms  than  elsewhere. — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

“Messrs..  Editors:  ‘P.  Q.’on  143d page 
of  your  .September  number  brings  to  my 
mind  that  I  need  the  very  information  he 
possesses,  and  to  me  particularly  needful, 
for  I  regard  the  upright  saw  as  preferable, 
particularly  wVre'  po-^er  is  not  in  abund¬ 
ance.  A  circular  saw  cuts  constantly,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  log  is  hacking,  and  thus  a 
o  titi  non  power  is  needed,  whereas  with 
the  upright  saw,  when  cutting,  only  half 
the  time  power  can  accumulate  for  that 
time.'”  a  h*  'i*  'k 

“If  you  know  of  any  power  that  can  be 
applied  by  horses,  and  any  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  that  is  certain  beyond  doubt,  I 
would  he  greatly  pleased  to  know  it  and 
the  cost.  I  must  do  something.  The 
anus  is  increasing. 

“With  much  respect,  yours,  P.” 

Enquiries  and  Answers. 

Greenville  Dinner,  ph  C.,  } 
October  10,  1853.  $ 

Messes.  Editors:  I  take  the  present  op¬ 
portunity  of  atfknowle Icing  my  sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  the  two  almanacs,  whi'ch 
came  safe  to  hand.  I  find  a  good  deal  of 
very  good  instruction  in  them.  I  wish  to 
know  of  you  why  the  Farmer  and  Plant¬ 
er  oomes  so  irregularly.  The  June  and 
September  numbers  have  both  failed  to 
come  to  hand.  The  fault  must  he  some¬ 


where.  It  always  lias  come  regularly  un¬ 
til  now.  The  October  number  has  come 
to  hand.  I  wish  you  would  please  to  in¬ 
quire  into  it  and  see  where  the  fault  is: 
and  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  the  missing  numbers  my  thanks  arc 
duly  yours,  as  I  prize  the  volume  very 
highly,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it  com¬ 
plete. 

I  have  some  enquiries  to  make  of  you, 
which  you  can  answer  either  by  private 
letter  or  through  the  columns  of  your  very 
valuable  paper  concerning  Bermuda  Grass, 
as  spoken  of  in  Affleck’s  Rural  Almanac: 

1st.  Do  you,. like  Mr.  Affleck,  think,  the 
Bermuda  grass  the  most  valuable  grass 
tor  a  meadow  in  the  South  ? 

2d.  Where  can  I.  get  some  of  the  turf 
(as  it  .bears  no  seed)  to  plant  a  meadow  of 
one  or  two  acres? 

3d.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  enough  of 
the  turf  to  plant  the  amount  of  two  acres? 

4th.  Which  will  be  the  most  convenient 
way  of  getting  it  to  the  southern  part  of 
Greenville  District? 

5th?  Where  can  I  get  some  cuttings  o  f 
the  Cherokee  Rose  carefully  packed  for  a 
hedge  ? 

If  you  please,  answer  my  ill-composed 
questions. 

You  speak,  in  your  last  number,  of 
giving  up  the  editorship  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter.  We  say  never,  while  you 
have  as  good  prospects  before  you.  The 
people  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  supporting  agricultural  papers. 
Go  on,  we  say,  and  hope  there  are  better 
times  coming.  Book  farming  is  going 
ahead.  We  will  try  and  do  somethingfor 
you  in  the  line  of  subscribers- 

Yours,  &c.,  R.  Y.  II.  Terry. 

Remarks. — In  answer  to  die  above,  we  would 
remark,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  lor  us  to  un¬ 
dertake  to  find  out  where  the  fault  lies  that  many 
of  our  papers  do  not  reach  their  destination. 
We  feel  quite  sure  the  fault  doos  not  lie  at  our 
door,  or  at  that  of  our  Post  Office.  We  always 
have  on  hand  a  surplus  number  of  copies  of- 
each  issue,  from  which  we  can  supply  our  sub¬ 
scribers  who' may  fall  to  receive  the  first  num¬ 
ber  sent,  and  take  pleasure  in  doing  so  whenev¬ 
er  applied  to  for  them  That  there  are  many 
screws  loose  in  the  post  ofiicd  machinery  every 
publisher  is  well  aware,  hut  how  we  are  to  get 
a  better  qualified  set  of  workmen  is  the  business 
of  the  head  of  the  department,  who  seems  to  be 
rather  regardless  than  otherwise  of  the  daily  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  press  throughout  the  whole  coun¬ 
try. 

Inquiries. — (1)  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  Bermuda  grass,  bat.  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Affleck  and  many  other  gentlemen  who 
have  written  about  it  in  the  South,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  most  valuable  grazing  gras?. 
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Soma  fear  it  as  a  past  not  to  be  .got  rid  of,  as  is  I 


the  case  with  the  joint  grass.  We  do  not  so  re¬ 
gard  it,  however,  believing  it  htay  be  kept  in  due 
bounds,* as  it  is  said  to  mature  no  seed,  This  is 
Unfortunately  not  the  case  with  the  joint  grass, 
Which  produces  seer!  in  abundance,  and  which 
ure  certain  to  be  distributed  over  the  whole  farm 
from  the  droppings  of  horses  or  cattle  grazing 
on  it. 

(2-3)  We  can't  say  at  this  time  where  the  turf 
can  be  procured  nearer  you  than  at  Mr.  W-  L. 
C  At. houn's,  near  Pendleton.  Mr.  C.,  we  know 
will  furnish  you  the  turf  with  pleasure,'  on  ap 
plication,  and  without  any  cost. 

f4)  It  would  be  best  to  send  a  One  or  Two 
horse  wagon  Tor  the  turf,  according  to  tin;  quo n* 
tily  wanted.  By  checking  off'  your  land  at  3 
feci  yon  will  require  4840  plants  to  the  acre, 
and  hence  you  will  require  a  weight  of  1210 
pounds,  supposing  each  turf  to  weigh  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  which  would  be  large  enough,  per¬ 
haps  larger  than  neeessary,  if  deprived  of  as 
much  of  the  soil  as  might  be  done  with  safety 
Tile  second  year  you  might  divide  the  turf  and 
set  a  bunch  in  the  centre  of  each  square,  which 
would  insure  an  earlier  covering  of  the  whole 
land. 

(5)  We  can  give  you  any  quantity  of  the 
Cherokee  rose  cuttings,  on  application  at  our 
farm,  near  Pendleton. 

In  conducting  the  Farmer  and  Planter-in  our 
plain  way,  we  are  disposed  to  continue  to  serve 
our  friends,  provided  they  will  only  moderately 
compensate  us  for  our  outlay  and  services.  ti, 
therefore,  rests  entirely  with  them  whether  we 
shall  do  so  or  not.  We  know  they  are  too  gen¬ 
erous  to  ask  or  require  us  to  serve  them  at  a 
sacrifice  of  either  time  or’ money.  If  we  coi- 
tinue  the  paper  we  must  have  an  assistanteditor, 
which  will  add  considerably  to  our  expenses,  hi  t 
with  no  doubt  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
paper,  and  hence  our  friends  must  give-  05  au 
increased  subscription  list  to  indemnify  us  from 
loss.  We  believe  that  every  subscriber  vve  now 
have  can,  with  but  sliglit  exertions,  send  us  the 
name  of  at  least  one  more  subscriber  (and  most 
of  them  many  more-)  with  his  own.  Do  this, 
friends,  and  with  the  protection  of  the  great  “1 
Am,”  we  will  jog  on  through  another  year  with 
you,  with  the  best  disposition  on  our  part  to  rea¬ 
der  our  company  as  agreeable  as  many  of  you 
have  done  us  the  honor  to  acknowledge  it  to 
have  been  heretofore. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Season,  Crops,  &c» 

Edwards’,  Miss.,  Oct.  22,  1853. 

M  sssrs.  Editors  :  Having  this  poi  tion  of 
lny  sheet  to  spare,  and  as  I  write  you  ol 
another  matter,  I  suppose  any  information 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  present  crops 
will  be  interesting,  especially  from  the 
Far  West. 

I  have  had  more  to  contend  against  this 
year]  than  ever  before,  not  so  much  with 
the  army  worm,  it  is  true,  nor  all  togeth¬ 
er  as  destructive  as  was  that  pest  in  1816. 


Yet.  various  difficulties  have  been  present 
during  the  year,  more  than  ever  before. 

In  the -first  place,  I  could  not  plow,  or 
even  fence  my  richest  and  freshest  lands 
until  so  late  that  I  could  not  expect  full 
crops,  owing  to  the  earth  being  so  satura¬ 
ted  with  water.  I  had  to  plant — was- 
compelled  to  plant — my  thin  land  first,  or 
do  nothing.  I  therefore  could  not  plant  a 
seed  before  thedth  of  April,  (late  for  fresh 
land,)  and  that  on  thin  upland,  and  could 
not  plow  and  plant  my  rich  fresh  land 
until  17  th  to  21st  of  April.  On  the  27th 
of  April  we  had  a  frost,  Very  perceptible 
on  upland  and  for  miles  back  from ‘the 
river,  and  enough  here  to  injure  cotton 
that  was  up,  and  cause  a  bad  stand.  As 
late  as  the  11th  of  May  the  thermometer 
was  as  low  as  52°  I  had  a  bad  rise,  and 
after  replanting  until  June  had  an  indiffer¬ 
ent  stand.  I  was  then  at  times  almost 
drowned  out,  and  again  “as  dry  as  a  pow¬ 
der  horn,”  extremes  during  the  whole 
year,  having  more  rain  considerably  than 
my  neighbors  living  2  to  3  mi  -  distant. 

I  live  in  the  fork  of  a  larire  creek  and  the 
river,  (Bakus  creek  on  the  map)  14  Mile 
creek  and  Big  Black,  in  Hinds  county,  and 
usually  escape  great  changes.  In  conse¬ 
quence  I  have  had  to  work  hard  at  times 
to  keep  my  crop  in  proper  culture,  and 
yet  my  return  will  not  be  a  fair  yield.  I 
do  not  think  T  can  make  much  over  six 
bales  to  the  hand,  whereas  last  year  I  made 
nine.  I  think  1  have,  as  last  year,  an 
abundance  of  supplies.  The  land  culti¬ 
vated  this  year  is  much  belter  than  usual, 
more  choice  land  and  less  thin  land.  I 
have  now  gathered  From  my  upland  field, 
planted  April  4th,  over  1270  lbs.,  and  think 
to  make  a  bale  per  acre.  Could  I  have 
planted  my  best  and  new  land,  from  25th 
March  to  4th  April,  and  then  my  next  old¬ 
est,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  upland  would 
have  been  planted  15th  of  April,  my  crop 
would  have  been  as  u  ual.  Formy  aver¬ 
age,  taking  out  1846,  the  worm  year,  and 
1850,  when  I  bad  a  greater  increase  of 
force  than  land,  has  been,  for  15  years,  8 
hales  per  hand.  Many  others  are  worse 
off  than  I  am.  Yours, 

M.  W,  Philips. 


To  Farmers. — Mr.  Stephenson;  of 
Virginia,  said  to  the  farmers  in  a  speech 
at  the  cattle  show  dinner  recently  in 
Springfield : 

“You  have  not  taken  the  stand  you 
should  In  the  affairs  of  government,  while 
you  have  passed  them  all  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  lawyer  and  the  politi¬ 
cian.  ’ 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

October  rfumber-°-Review. 

The  October  No.  is  before  us,  and  we 
ha  tie  finished  the  address  ol  Mr.  King. — • 
It  is  decidedly  the  richest  tiring  that  has 
been  spoken  or  written  in  many  a  day.— 
We  wish  a  copy  of  it  could  he  placed  on 
every  farmers  table,  for  if  any  thing  could 
op'en  the  eyes  of  these  who  can  never  look 
at  any  thing  save  through  the  spectacles 
of  prejudice,  this  address  would.  T h Y 
Analysis  of  the  cotton  plant  and  the  sea 
island  soil  is  interesting.-  The  more  one 
studies  the  analyses  of  soils,  and  compares 
the  products  of  different  varieties:  the 
more  thoroughly  convinced  must  he  be¬ 
come,  that  it  is  not  the  amount,  so  much, 
of  different  ingredients  of  the  soil,  as  the 
well  balanced  proportion  of  them  that 
makes  a  soil  productive.  The  analysis 
of  sc  me  of  the  richest  bottom  lands  in 
Oiiio  have  been  found  chemically  to  differ 
very  little  fro  the  soils  <  f  Massachusetts  : 
which  reconsid  red  almost  sterile.  The 
analysis  of  some  cotton  landsin  Louisiana 
which  .roikic  12  to  1500  bsp<  r  acre,  proves 
them'  chemically  to  be  inferior  to  lands  we 
have  here,  that  would  not  average  500 
lbs.  The  condition — the  texture  of  the  soib 
if  we  may  so  express  it — has  a  vast  deal 
to  do  with  it.  The  food  of  plants  should 
he  in  a  condition  to  be  readily  assimilated. 
The  absence  of  one  mineral  may  prevent 
the  perfect  solution  of  the  proper  food  of 
the  plant.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more 
satisfied  we  become,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  proper,  thorough  pulver¬ 
ization  and  deep  plowing  of  the  soil,  than 
people  generally  admit.  Nitrogen  is  one  of 
the- most  important  elments  of  plants — • 
four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  eve- 
ry  plant  lives  is  nitrogen,  still  not  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  goes  to  the  support  of  the  plant 
save  what  is  carried  down  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  by  rains  into  the  soil.  How 
much  depends  upon  the  absorptive  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  then ? 

The  “Rescue  Grass.” — This  is  an  age  of 
humbug — the  world-lias  hardly  recovered 
from  the  Bermuda,  Egyptian,  and  yellow 
clover  fever,  before  a  new  candidate  for 
favor  eclipsing  them  all — the  very  thing 
ofall  things  in  the  world  vve  want — a  per¬ 
fect  “God  send”  under  the  euphonious  ti¬ 
tle  of  the  “Rescue”  is  before  us.  The 
lawyers  say  that  the  most  dangerous  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  world  is  he  who  proves  too 
much.  We  fear  it  will  be  so  with  the 
Rescue.  Now,  every  body  knows,  it  is 
hard  to  get  blood  out  of  a  turnip — but 
here  is  a  grass  that  ‘-will  graze  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try  from  November  to  June,  wl  ich  will 
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then  yield  as  tmich  hay  per  acre  in  quan¬ 
tity,  quality  and  weight,  and  which  is  as 
nutritious  as  timothy,  clover,  or. (he  blue 
grass  of  Kentucky!”  And  ‘‘it  will  do  wel] 
in  any  soil,  reclaim  old  worn  out  fields 
&c.  Now  it  might  yield  as  much  hay  as 
timothy  clover  or  Blue  grass,  for  if  our 
experience  is  worth  any  thing  on  poor 
worn  out  fields  they  would  yield  simply 
nothing.  If  the  Rescue  he  any  thing  but 
brootnsedge- — -if  it  be  as  rich  in  nutri¬ 
tion  as  clover,  blue  grass,  or  timothy — 
it  is  simply  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  about 
its  flourishing  upon  worn  out  fields  and 
reclaiming  them.  Clover  Hay  contains: 


Phos.  acid . 6.3 

Sulp.  “  . 2.5 

Carb.  • ‘ . . .  .25  0 

Chlorine . 2.6 

Lime . 24.6 

Magnesia . . . .  6.3 

Potass . 25.6 

Soda . . . 0.5 

Silica . 5.3 


Now  no  worn  out  soil  can  boast  of  these 
constituents,  and  it  ia  vain  for  the  grass 
to  get  them  from  the  air,  according  to  the 
present  notions  of  scientific  men.  If  it 
cannot  obtain  the  above  elements  from  the 
land  or  from  the  air,  how  can  it  reclaim  a 
worn  out  old  field,  and  how  can.  it  furnish 
a  nutritious  food  -for  animals?  If  it  can 
we  give  up  that  we  are  ready  to  subscribe 
to  anything — to  every  thing — -even  to  the 
Baldwin  theory  of  the  Prolific  Pomegran- 
ite. 

But  further. — It  is  never  injured  by  the 
greatest  cold,  nor  the  intensest  heat — it  is 
uninjured  and  un retarded  by  heavy  rains 
overflows  or  drought.  It  does  not  spread 
or  run — it  requires  to  be  sown  but  ouce^ 
ever  afterwards  reproducing  itself  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  And,  to  cap  the  climax,  lie  tells 
us  ‘‘it  is  an  annual,  and  the  roots  die  in 
the  same  way  as  wheat  or  rye.”  Now 
docs  wheat  dr  rye  reproduce  itself  without 
cultivation — if  mowed  or  pastured  will 
it  not  soon  disappear?  We  have  never 
met  with  an  annual  that  our  native  weeds 
and  grasses  would  not  whip  out  of  the 
country  in  a  few  seasons. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
whole  account  is  so  capital  a  burlesque  of 
the  cure  alls,  puff  panaceas,  and  humbugs 
of  the  day  we  believe  it  must  be  a  Hoax 
— if  so  We  have  been  sold  and  stand  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  corn. 

‘‘ Seed  Wheat. — Our  impression  is  that 
the  damage  done  by  insects  is  much  great¬ 
er  than  by  threshing,  many  a  broken 
grain  charged  to  the  account  ofthe  thresh¬ 
er,  has  been  consumed  by  an  insect  and 


the  thresher  has  only  exposed  the  emp¬ 
ty  hull.  Insects  injurious  to  fruits,  veg* 
ctables  and  field  plants,  are  rapidly  increa¬ 
sing  amongst  us,  and  we  arc  fast  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
policy — this  one  of  ever  running  after  for¬ 
eign  seed.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  annual  loss 
jn  th  IT.  S.  to' the  planting  and  farming 
interest,  from  insects  alone,  amounts  to 
$20,000,000.  If  the  bird  killing  mania  is 
encouraged  to  what  extent  will  it  go? 

“TAe  Hog  Crop."’’ — -Mr.  Barnes  gives  us 
his  planjof  making  cheap  pork.  We  could 
all  do  a  great  deal  better  if  we  would  try 
— that’s  certain.  Where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way — runs  an  old  proverb.  By 
a  judicious  use  of  plum  thickets,  persimon 
trees,  peach  and  apple  orchards,  artichoke 
patches,  oat. and  barley  pastures,  and  the 
pea  fields, hogs  could  be  raised  for  little 
or  not  Fling — every  body  knows  it — still  eve¬ 
ry  body  runs  on  the  old  road — cotton,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  when  the  hog  must  bejmade  fat’ 
into  the  corn  crib  they  go,  or  tothe/Irove. 

‘ ‘Measuring  Corn.” — In  the  multitude 
of  cornsellers  there  is  wisdom — it  is  writ¬ 
ten-— tile  difficulty  generally  is  to  get  at 
it.  When  all  the  plans  are  published 
we’ll  make  up  our  mind,  hut  we  must 
confess  to  a  reluctance  to  gving  up  the  old 
notion  that  a  10  ft.  square  crib  holds  100 
bushels — it  cuts  down  all  our  past  work, 
and  we  must  plant- more  corn. 

Guano - That  experiment  of  Mr.  La- 

coste  is  creating  considerable  sensation. 
There  are  pros  and  cons  on  the  guano 
question,  and  doubtless  much  depends 
upon  circumstances. 

“ Blight  on  Pear  Trees.” — A  well  timed 
sensible  article  about  which  we  know 
npthing  from  experience.  The  Pear  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  fruit  at  the 
south.  It  is  well  adapted  to nurijclimatp, 
and  there  are  so  many  varieties,  that  al¬ 
most  every  body’s  palate  may  be  tickled. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  a  choice  collection  of 
Pears,  Apples  and  other  fruits  ‘‘native 
and  to  the  manor  born,”  and  offers  them 
below  the  northern  rates.  We  can  assure 
all  from  our  knowledge  of  him,  that  they 
may  rely  upon  his  honesty — and-.'  that’s 
saying  a  heap  in  these  days. 

E  ver  yours,  Broomsedge,. 

Big  Branch,  Oct.  26,  ’53. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter 
Dourali  Com. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  happened  to  be  at 
Major  Robert  Maxwell’s,  on  Cane  Creek, 
Pickens  District,  when  he  was  cutting  four  I 
acres  of  the  Dourah  Corn,  which  is  a  1 


j  small  gfain  about  the  size  of  a  large  grain 
|  of  wheat,  but  is  round,  and  grows  itl  a 
|  bunch  on  top  of  the  stalk,  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  is  called  the  chicken  or  g-uinea 
corn.  In  rich  land,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
stalks  will  spring  up  from  one  grain,  each 
bearing  a  head,  varying  in  size  according 
to  the  age  of  the  stalk,  the  season  ftp  here 
being  too  short  for  all  the  heads  to  come 
to  full  maturity. 

Major  Maxwell  says  the  four  acres  he 
had  in  was  very  poor  upland,  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  stalks  at  the  ground  before  frost 
or  before  it  gets  too  hard,  and  saving 
stalks,  blades  and  grain  all  together,  these 
four  acres  will  produce  more'  provender 
or  fodder  than  forty  acres  of  his  best  land, 
and  it  is  far  better  than  any  fodder  or  hay, 
and  he  believes  for  horses  and  mules,  to 
cut  it  up  all  together,  it  is  better  than  oats, 
for  his  experience  is  that  they  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  on  it  than  any  food  he'  can  give  them. 

It  should  be  planted  as  early  as  a  stand 
can  be  secured,  drilled  iii  rows  three  feet 
wide,  some  10  or  12  inches  apart  in  the 
drill,  and  two  plowings  is  about  as  much  as 
you  will  be  able  to  give  it,  if  you  let  it  go 
to  seed  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  cut  it  down 
when  it  getsbreast  high  for  fodder  (which 
you  may  do  three  or  four  times  in  the 
season)  you  may  have  to  plow  it  once 
more;  It  will  not  do  to  cut  that  which  you 
want  for  seed,  and  if  your  object  should 
be  to  make  provender  to  be  cut  just  before 
frost,  with  the. head  or  grain  on  it.  you 
ought  to  plant  it  in  poor  land  and  cultivate 
it  well,  for  all  you  want  is  for  it  to  grow 
high  .enough  to  cut,  and  the  more  heads 
you  can  get  to  come  to  maturity  the  better 
food  it  will  make.  If  you  want  to  cut  it 
down  several  times  for  hay,  orifyou  wish 
to  gather  the  grain  alone  to  grind  (for 
I  am  told  it  makes  excellent  meal)  it 
should  be  planted  on  rich  land,  when  it 
will  grow  16  or  18  feet  high. 

Major  Maxwell  does  not  think  it  a  great 
exhauster  of  land,  as  he  had  planted  twice 
on  the  same  piece  of  poor  land  without 
manure,  and  succeeded  very  well ;  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  any  growth  that  is 
so  rapid  and  has  no  tap  root,  when  the 
stalk  is  taken  off  the  land  must  be  an  ex¬ 
hauster. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  best  grains 
we  have  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  some 
of  your  readers  will  try  it,  or  if  they  have 
tried  it,  give  the  result  of  their  experience 
in  reference  to  it.  I  have  been  told  that 
in  Alabama  they  raise  from  150  to  200 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
from  my  own  experience  one  year  that 
from  75  to  100  bushels  can  be  raised  on 
any  of  our  bottom  lands.  Major  M.  says 
he  did  not  like  it  the  first  year  he  tried  it, 
hut  he  says  now  he  would  not  be  without 
it,  and  regards  it  as  the  most  reliable  grain 
he  has  for  stock;  he  has  not  tried  it  for 
bread.  Tours,  YV. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 
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